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P R E F A C E. 



To manifest indifferenoe, where we apprehend censúre- 
te ask for sympathy, where we cannot hope for praise — ^to 
pronounce the sentence "menc <e¿eZ," upon every similar 
efíbrt — to perpétrate the most daring deeds of ^literary 
piracy, and then, pirate-like, attempt to scuttle the good ship 
that we have rifled, are too much Hricks of the tradey^^ either 
to obtaín credence or disarm criticism. 

The oíd Sculptor, who placed the Parían statue in the 
forum, that every passer-by might mark thereon, what seem- 
ed faulty to him, met a fate, which has many parallels in 
this "age of print." 

A Grecian di^fígured the nose because it was Román, and 
a Román battered the lip because it was Greoia^. A crippled 
soldier deprived it of an arm, a gladiator demolished an eye, 
and a boor mutilated the bust; and when the artist went forth 
to profit by the oomments of his teachers, he saw the beauti- 
ful creation that had heaved, as with life, beneath his chisel, 
and become hurhan-^intellectual — ^noble, beneath the tracings 
of his graver, dashed from its pedestal, a heap of misshapen 
fragmentSr As he sadly gathered them up, he l^arned that 
while demolition is the pastime of the many, the design and 
the execution are the unremunerated labors of the few. 

I do not claim a martyr's niche, as some do, for I wrote all 
for lovc: — the love of the subject; and if my reader feels half 
the pleasure in the perusal, that I experienced in the produc- 
tion of it, he will have as little claim to such a distinction as 
I have. 

Indeed, so deeply am I interested in the subject, that I con- 
témplate its continuation in a subsequent volume, If this 
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please you, well; and if not, you will be prepared for such a 
calamity; as being forewarned, you are also forearmed. The 
critic, who is so Quixotio as to imagine that this book is 
"worthy of his steel," might have gained an enviable repu- 
tation at the battle of the Windmills, but he can gain no lau- 
rels here. Capture a multitude of errors, he may; detect a 
host of blemishes,he doubtless will; but still, killed, wounded 
and prisoners all told, survivors enough will remain, to attest 
the frailty of the mortal who penned them. But let him 
point out the excellencies and disco ver the beauties, and if he 
succeed in thiSf my word for it, he will evince a olear dis- 
cernment, and what is more, an acute penetration for which 
the world will not be slow to do him honor. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that I have availed myself 
of books in the composition of this work; that many of the 
facts contained in these pages may be found interspersed 
throughout the voluminous writings of Drs. GooD, Griscom, 
DüNGLisoN, RüSH and Bell; and if the discerning reader 
discover anything here, of which he can trace no ancient and 
honorable lineage, why I suppose he must cali it mine, 
Especially would I acknowledge my indebtedness to Profes- 
SOR Kendrick, for the kind words of counsel and encourage- 
ment which he has often spoken; for the countenance which 
he has given to my little labors, and to which some of these 
pages bear ampie testimony. 

In this connection, I may be allowed to roention the ñame 
of RiTFus TiFFANY, of Michigan; the grateful recollection 
of whose faithful friendship and efficient aid in the gloomy 
hour of illness and disappointment, no distance can absolve, 
no time oblitérate, till Memory's tablets shall be broken, and 
Gratitude's fouñtain dried up. 

Somebody has saíd, that a preface is to the reader, what tlié 
desert was to the Israelites. I cannot help thinking how un- 
happy the pilgrim's lot, when, after a dreary sojourn in the 
prefatory wilderness, no promised land appears to bless his 
eyes, and while I think, I lay down iny pen and — •« stop. 

Ha»iilton, June 8, 1842, B. F. T. 
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Thoügh reluctant to step between an Author and his 
readers, I yet cannot lefuse to comply with the request of my 
young friend and former pupil, that I should accompany ^is 
debut before the public, with a few introductory remarks. 
Having read a portion of the following work in manuscript, 
and examined its sheets since they have issued from the press, 
it is my coiiviction that it spreads before the reader a most 
interesting page in the book of knowledge, and that, though 
immediately designed for youth, there are very few who niay 
not reap from its perusal, both pleasure and instruction. 

The AutlhDr treats of language. His design is, to exhibit 
the various methods by which ideas are imparted to the mind, 
both from inanimate and animated nature. He thus discus- 
ses the whole subject of natural and artificial lajiguage, 
ascending through every gradation, from the simple dialect 
of the vegetable kingdom, to the complicated mechanism, and 
manifold utterances of human speech. The field which he 
explores, is pne equally extended and attractive, and in di- 
recting into it the steps of youth, and leading the way, he 
has rendered tó them an invaluable service. 

fo foUpw the Author through the various topics discussed, 
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would be a work of supererogation. I will here only allude 
to his interesting spéculations on Instiflct, IntelligiBnce and 
Reason. Whether the distinctions which the Author has 
drawn on these abstruse and difficult subjects. are entirely 
satisfactory, I will not undftrtake to decide. Some may re- 
gard him as having solved the problem, while others will 
Jiesitate to give a decided assent to his theory. Be that as it 
may, all will regard it ashighly ingenious, and worthy of ex^ 
amination. We know not, indeed, that the darkness which 
invests these mysterious points, will everbe wholly dissipated; 
yet we greet gladly every ray of light that may be shed 
upon them. We welcome every well authenticated fact, 
even though we hesitate to yield an unqualified assent to the 
theory it is adduced to support. To him who fails to be 
convinced, yet the facts accumulated by the Author on these 
points will lose none of their intrinsic int^rest. 

A delightful feature of the present work is the wide extent 
to which it draws illustrations from Natural History. Should 
it thus have the eíTect of awakening in the minds of youth, 
a deeper love of nature — a stronger relish for the puré plea- 
sures which she waits to lavish on her votaries — a desire to 
drink deep of the delicious health-giving draught which 
sparkles in her ever-flowing cup, a most important object 
would be accomplished, and the toil of the Author, I doubt 
not, abundantly rewarded. Surrounded, as we are, by the 
endlessly diversified scenery of nature — ^her thousand forms 
of beauty alluring the eye^her thousand melodies ravishing 
the ear— ^her treasure house of unexhausted wonders lying 
open to our entrance — how little do we appreciate the extent 
and richness of her stores ! In what inexcusable ignorance are 
we content to r^main, suífering our eyes to roara heedless and 
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unadmiring over scenes, rich in every element of beauty and 
grandeur, and proffering to our enjoyment, "a perpetual feast 
of nectared sweets !" Let a youth be imbued with that love of 
nature, which will urge him to penétrate her secrets, and sur- 
vey her wonders, and how healthful and invigorating its 
inñuence on his whole mental and moral character ! The 
fashionable novel, with its seductive pictures, that at once 
vitiate the tast^, enfeeble the intellect, and corrupt the heart, 
is thrown aside; the scenes of riotous dissipation are abah- 
doned; and amid the ever-varied beauties of nature — amid 
her flower spangled meadows and mountain solitudes, he 
drinks health, and wisdom, and virtue. Who can resist the 
magic of natural scenery? 

^*Who can forbeajr to smile with Nature í Can 
The stormy paesions in the bosom roll 
When every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?" 

The Volume of Nature, like that of Revelation, is written 
with the finger of Jehovah, and teaches, in every page, the 
lessons of his wisdom and goodness, Let, then, the parent, 
who- would multiply lo his child the sources of innocent en- 
joyment, and preserve him from the seductive influences of 
vice, instil into his bosom a love for natural scenery and na- 
tural Science. And to such, raay I not particularly com- 
mend the following work? It attempts, indeed, no scientific 
exposition of any branch of Natural History — unless we 
may speak of the natural history of Language. But its nu- 
merous illustrations, drawn from the vegetable and animal 
world, cannot fail to engage the attention, and stimulate the 
curiosity of youth, more than would a work more formally 
scientific. It every where opens glimpses^ of that región of 
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enchantment — that fairy land, to whose real and living won- 
ders the creations of romance yield as far, in all the elementa 
pf interest, as does the mud-walled cottage of the peasant to 
the banditti-haunted castle among the Appenines. *Truth is 
stranger than fiction.' The inventions of man cannot rival 
in interest the creations of God. üpon the youth, then, I 
would urge the careful perusal of this work. Let them read 
it till the warm love of Nature, which it every where breathes, 
is transfused into their own breasts, and kindles in them an 
irrepressible desire to penétrate deeply into the mysteries of 
Jehovah's works. 

I have dwelt so long on this topic, that I have little space 
to devoto to that which is the main object of the work, viz. 
Language. But surely no remarks can be needed from my 
pen, to awaken an interest in this subject. What a mystery 
is the expression of thought ! What a wonderful creation of 
the mínd is Language ! Subtle itself almost to immateriali- 
ty, yet embodying and rendering palpable those subtler es- 
sences, thought, truth, and emotion ! The médium by which 
mind communes with mind, and the electric flash of feeling 
is transmitted round the entire circle of intelligent and ra- 
tional existence ! To change the figtire; now flowing on, a 
puré crystal stream, whose transparent depths reflect the 
cloudless heaven of truth; now breaking into a torrent of 
impetuous and impassioned eloquence, and now swelling and 
undulating into song ! Such is Language — ^the mirror of the 
soul— catching its most delicate hues, its most fleeting emo- 
tions — preserving them in their original vitality and fresh- 
ness, and transmitting them from age to age, making each 
successive géneration the inheritor of the collected wisdom 
of the past ! 
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Such is the subject which invites the attention of the read- 
er of the folio wing work, and were not évery field of knowl- 
edge wonderful, we might claim for this a surpassing inter- 
est. Into the nature of writteñ language the Author has not 
entered. But the mechanism of speech — ^the construction of 
that curipus and complicated instrument, which he has ex- 
pressively and happily termed the *voice-machine' — the dif- 
ferent origin and nature of the vocal elements^ he has ex- 
hibited in a manner most clear and salisfactory. Those to 
whom this subject is new, will find in it matter of curious 
inquiry . They will find human speech made up of sotmd or 
voice, variously raodified, issuing from the throat, (forming 
the vowels,) and, in its passage through the mouth, wrought 
upon, and jointed or articulated by the tongue, teeth, lips, &;c., 
so as to produce the various consonant sounds. This power 
of articulating the voice, is a distinguishing characteristic of 
human speech, and led the observing ancients to designate 
man as the 'voice-dividing' animal. 

But, commending this whole curious subject to the reader, 
under the able guidance of the Author, it only remains that 
I express my eamest desire, that the work may find, especial- 
ly with the youthful community, a favorable reception. For 
them it is especially designed, and to all intelligent youth it 
cannot fail óf proving highly instructive. The Author has 
evidently brought to his work a hearty love for his subject, 
and a due sense of the richness of the field which he ex. 
plores. His researches have evidently been patient and tho- 
rough, suad he has looked on nature with a quick and loving 
eye, which has enabled him to detect, as it were, her inmost 
soul. He writes in a free and joyous spirit, gives spontane- 
cus utterance to puré and elevated sentiments, and displays^ 
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every where, a vigorous and fertild mind. Should any of 
the more grave among his readers deem his apirit too light 
and frolicksome, they will easily make allowance for the ex* 
uberance of youthful imagination, and the warm, unrestrain- 
^d flow of youthful feeling. To "frolic while 'tis May," 
may surely be ¡nnocently allowed to the fancy, which 
all too soon will be inevitably sobered by the stem realities 
of life, seen in the olear, uncolored light of reason and ex- 
perience. 

A. C. KENDRICK. 
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PART FIRST 



CHAPTER I. 

What tJie CriUc says io Üie authar — His early ^fficuMes"--' 
His opinión of EngUsh Crrammar — His "posiUon defined^^ — 
Remarkáble cúincidence in views — Auihor^s plan* 

"Attractions of Langttage Í English Grammar newly 

Vatnped, I suppose. A sort of gilded pill as bitter as ever; 

a liberal spoonful of medicine and sugar; the latter disap- 

pearing like an April snow — the former, like .^Sneas^voice, 

**faucibus haesit," stickihg to one's jaws for more leisurely 
rumination. 

Now, if this attractive title only betokens a renewal of (bé 
dose, I declare to you of the book, that I protest against such 
cruel empiricism. 

As for the "Attractions" that stare at me so saucily from 
your title page, kt me inquire whether those winged moon- 
iies, or, as Webster has it, lunarians, which were pleased to 
render themselves visible to him of the telescppe, (happy 
man !) made any disclosures on the subject, which ha ve beeñ 
imsanthropically suppressed imtil now ? 
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They must indeed be a late díscoveiy; for zny own party I 
nevar spíed any worthy of note. Stop; in fact, I have a con- 
fused recoUection of a sort of capillary attraction, in whose 
efficacy my teacher manifested great conñdence, especially 
in cases of listlessness and^ kindred maladies that afflict 
Murray's young disciples. 

I studied Englúsh Grammar as other children> and by dhu 
of certain forcible arguments, {striking is a more expressivo 
word,) attained a mastery truly marvellous. I could ring 
all the ehanges upon the verb "to love" with astonishing ac- 
curacy and velocity; only intímate to me the first person sin- 
guiar of any tense, and i was oíF to the third person plural, 
with a speed that all the whips and spurs of New-Market 
could not have possibly accelerated; and then, simply tarried 
a moment for the signal, to display equal powers on any oth- 
er portion of specified time. 

I do not recoUect that I ever acquired a momentum which 
carried me into another división without the "starting" word* 
No, like a well-bred racer, the height of my ambition was 
to reach the goal, and it was a tense d lieat, 

This is not all; I could rattle offthe rules, numbers, notes, 
exceptions and all, with a velocity which would bid defiance 
to a very professor of stenography, and put a yankee pedlar 
or city aüctioneer to the blush; and which not unfrequently 
fairly distanced my own thoughts. 

So skiiled was I, that my tongue would perform the vari- 
ous evolutions in the production of the verb "to be," without 
any volition on my part; and then what wondrous feats of le- 
gerdemain, we performedon the writingsof Pope and Milton; 
now substituting a word Ixere — ^now expunging one there, till 
our mystiñed intellects could compare a sentence in blank 
verse» (appropriate aájective 1) to nothing less than Pandorada 
▼eritable box, containing 
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""All théilli that ftesh ú heir to,»^ 

but which our instructor, (may he rest ín peace !) facetiousfy 
tarmed *'beauties." 

I have sometimes laughed outright, when tbinking with 
what a comico-serio visage, the blind bard or the prince oi 
Bnglish rhyme would view a -band of little urchins industri- 
ously erhployed in distorting, mutflating, murdering, any 
thmg but eaimg bis immortal lines, if like Samuel of oíd, 
he could revisit earth, 

For exampié, m parsing (mysterious procese,) that couplet 
if Pop^'s, 

'*In spito of pridtí, m erring reason's spite, 
Ona frath is clear; -whatev^er is, is right.'* 

Only supply the single word "right" after the second verb, 
and "such a change V^ What a flood of light bursts at once 
opon the passage, irradiating the countenance of the operator 
with a glory second only to its own. 

How profound, how sublime the thought; how compre- 
hensivo the expression. What a system of ethics is contained 
in that little líne. Shada of Séneca ! It was. not for thee. 
Just think of it j whatever is righty is right ! I know not to 
whom belongs the honor of this and numberless discoveries of 
a similar character, but how eásily could we pardon him, if 
with all the enthusiasm of the oíd philosopher, forgetting the 
fashionable habiliments of these degenérate days, he had 
rushed from bis couch into the street, with the extatic excla- 
mation bursting from bis lips, "eureka ! eureka !" "I have found 
ít out ! I have found it out !" 

All this I accomplished, with an interest' as deep and abi- 
ding, as if it had been in the unknown tongue, and when I 
tkink of the practica! advantUge, I am reminded of the remark 
of a shrewd plo^mAte^ when taken to task for a gross trans- 



gresBioñ of 'Murray's Statütes/ of whicb he had been a 
hopefu} student for the last half year; ^ it cost too much to be 
ueed every day.' 

I recollect once, añer having mcustered the vxfrds, further 
deponent saith not, in the deñnition of a Preposition, of pon- 
denng what sort of "relation" those little important members 
of sentences exhibited. 1 will not trouble you with the men- 
tal process, however logical, but the end of the whole matter 
was, that my deliberations involved me in a doubt, whether it 
was a blood relation or a relation by marrlage, though I rath- 
er inelined to the latter opinión.'' 

A truce, critic, a truce ! 

"A word more /to define my position/ which I fear sa- 
vors too mpch of the assailant's and I will relieve your patience. 

It was not until years añer, that "a. light shone suddenly 
round about me," and revealed the mystery; these lights ccm- 
tinued to break out from time to time, until English Grammar 
assumed a new, and I am. constrained ta say, interesting as- 
pect. 

It is from a vivid recoUection of the time that was thus was. 
ted in repeating words without regard to sense, when the 
number of pages committed, was of fár greater importanee 
than the number of ideas acquired^ that ! have perhaps be- 
trayed myself into a confession of unparalleled obtuseness du- 
ring my juvenile years, and at the same time have done yoa 
injustice; while I would only express my honest indignatiox^ 
against those men, who for the sake of embalming a bantling 
idea of their own, wrap its skeleton-frame in the productioas 
of other men's brains, resolving themselves into mere copy- 
ists, the strongest evidence of whioh is exhibited in the hered- 
itary blunders that are thus entailed upen a reading youth, to 
ijie thirdy yea the fpurth genero^ioQ. 
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When lóoking baek upó» the days spent in the study of En- 
glish Grammar, it appears to me that ted I kiK)wn how many 
avenues of pleasure its subject, Iwiguage, opened up to me; 
had I known how much of the ha^^iness m which my young 
spint exulted, the companionship of friends and books, yea of 
the wide earth around, and the canopied heavens above; how 
language is as essentíal to thought^ as it is to the expressUm of 
k; of thought,.the bírthright of mind wherever foimd, in the 
mine3 of Perú or the foresta of Honduras; had I known how 
much all this was the direct gift of Language, the result of my 
study would have been widely diíTerent; Had I known what 
my teachers took for granted, that I dM know, that the huge 
limbless trunk they hade me contémplate and admire, was 
^aly ÚíQframe oí a living tree, clothed upoa with its own pe- 
culiar beauty, and flinging its leaf-clad branches abroad, thus 
stripped of its glory for more minute inspection, I should 
have been cheered and encouraged, and even amid the bustle 
of a busy care-tinged life, shoüld have tumed from time to 
time,to contémplate Language, that wondrous limner of thought 
and feeling, as a recreation and delight. 

TMen again, what an instrument of music are the organs of 
voice ? What can surpass or even equal it ? 

Its keys are as numerous as the emotions of the human 
heart; now tremulous with sorrow; now elevated with joy; 
now softened with aífliction; now deepened with paasion. And 
yet, how little did I know of it; I, who could finger the flute and 
fbnrish the how with no contemptible skill; I, who knew the 
construction and tone of almost every common instrument; 
whom martial music could elévate and nerve, and almost 
transform into a warrior; I^ who have almost wept at the strains 
of my own mellow flute, knew nothíng of the construction and 
power of an instrument incomparably superior to all thí»se, aa 
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instrument which I inherited atbirth, and which I couldonly 
lose in the last soft breathings of death ! 

Perhaps I have been too suspicious of the title, and that you 
have not written a Grammar, for I confess I have not even 
glaneed at its contents. You may in faet have been gather« 
ing the branches and foliageaf the subject, as I termed them, 
to interest and instruct the young Grrammarian; to accompa- 
ny and cheer him in bis otherwise irksome task, and perhaps 
in the hands of him who has already passed the weary way, 
and who reverts with feelings far from pleasurablé, to the 
labyrinths he threaded and the gloomy passes he trod, (for it 
is not then too late,) it may fling a ray of light back upon the 
dark valleys, lighting them up with a beauty which light only 
can impart, and awakening in bis raind a new desire, to as- 
sume a branch of study, which once, more than all else, en* 
lianced the happiuess of his <last day at school." 

Give me your hand, critic ! You are a person mei generis, 
that is, after my own heart, in your views of this subject, and 
have expressed (not to court a compliment,) my thoughts quite 
as well as I could myselí. 

To tell you the truth, it was my intention to write a few pa- 
ges upon this very subject, but as the sentiments which you 
have expressed are so strictly in accordance with long cher- 
ished views of my own, it would give me peculiar pleasure to 
substituto them. 

"I certainly have no objectíon, if my poor thoughts can in. 
any way subserve the interests of education." 
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CHAPTER IL 

Talkwith the reader—^What Lánguage is^-^Corwersation he- 
tween a mother and her son — What the Ivy told Charle»-^ 
Lánguage of the Violet — The Lüy — The Camomile — Tk» 
Flax — The WiHow — The Snorv-Drop — The Aspen. 

"Blessings on his head who invented wríting !" exclaims 
tbe poor exile, that lonely tenant of a friendless home, when 
h^ fiometimes views a little messenger penlied, folded and 
sealed in his own little cottage, away over the deep, and glis- 
tening with the tears of a wife or a mother. 

How often has the fond son, self-banished from the paternal 
roof to seek his fortune, üttered it, when a letter from that 
dear home, found him on a bed of languishÍBg, and ñushed 
his che^, brightened his eye, and restored strength to his 
frame; while his physici^n, unconscious of the cause, idly 
marveled at the strange res-ults of pills and powders. Who 
wonders at it, and y et. what is tkís, compared with thatnobler 
lánguage^ , 

*'Tüat eider scripture writ by Grod's own hand?" 

Have you never wandered away by yourself, into the woods 
and ñelds, and felt a something like companionship with the 
blue sky, the murmuring streams, the rustling leaves, the 
bee's low hum, and the voioes of the ephemeral race that 
sports in the sunbeam ? Did it not seem to you that the din 
of the city^would sound unpleasantly to you at such a time, 
and feel ready to exclaim, 

''The whole broad earth is beautiful* 
To mlhds ftttaned aright ?" 

Then, at the evening hour, when gathered around the blaa- 
kig hearth, you have gazed upoü the coiintenances of youj 
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brothers/ sisters and parents, did not a gushing of gladness al- 

most drown your héart ? As the light and shade altérnatela 

flittcd over their faces, like shadows on a lake, how often did 

you detect yourself tryingto readthe thoughts which thus 

clouded or illuminated them. That was the language of the 

countenance. 

Go with me, if you will, and as we wander foith, we wiU 

listen to the language of nature; talk with the flowers, the 

stars, the seasons and the winds, for strange as it may seem, 

they all can talk. This is the language of Inanimate Na.- 

ture, , 

«"Tía unconfíned, 

To Chrjstian land or Jewry; fairly writ 

Jn language universal to raankind." 

Then, if you are not wearied, we will hearken to the birds 
that tell their little tales of love and fear and care; to the 
insects that hum their pleasures and their pains; see too, the 
beast that looks his gratitude and rage; and thence respect 
our fellow-tenants of the earth, which, as they have a lan- 
guage of their own, have feelings; who shall say, not thoughts? 

Then but FU not stop to tell you now". 

The flowers — ^those stars of the lower ñrmament ! Who 
does not love to contémplate their annual phases from bud to 
blossom, and from bloom to fall? With what varied light 
they shine. 

Perhaps you think they never talk;* I presume your doubts 
will be removed, as were those of a young friend of mine* I 

will relate ah ! here is the little convert with his moth- 

er; let him tell his own story. 

"Why so thoughtful Charles ?" said a fond parent to a lad 
who had seen acaree ten summers — "I hope that you had a 
pleasant walk." «Yes mcthei: delightful, but I was think£D£: 
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^bmit a pieee I read the other day." What was the suhject, 
my son ?" "Leaves having tongiies, ílowers talking, and the 
voice«iOf the stars, hut I did'nt helieve 1t; I thought 'twas on- 
ly poetry." "Do you remember any of it Charles !" "Yes, 
mother, for añer it had tpld all about the wall-flower, and the 
daisy, and the hawthom and laurel^ and ever so many more, 
this line carne in, . 

uYes — flower» hdve tones — 6od gave to eacb, 
A langaage of its own." 

Oh, and now I recollect another, 

'^Gtod spreads the earth,an open book, 

In <)haracter8of lifé, 
All where the human eye dolh look 

Se^ms with His g]orj rife; 
He paintfl apon fhe burning sky 

In evefy gleaming star, 
The wpnder of His hornea on hi^b, 

Sbining to faith afar." 

"Well, do you npt think it poetry now ?" "Yes, mother, not 
that, but I thint it is true too." "Why, my son?" "Be- 
cause as I wandered down by that Kttle murmuring brook, 
away in the woods, I saw a great oak lying on the ground 
with some sort of vine wound about it, as though it loved the 
oíd tree very much, and I saw that its little claspers were 
Qrushed in several places." "That was ivy, Charles.'' 
^*Well, I lay down on a green knoU cióse by it, and that 
Qlinging vine somehow UM me a thought, as I looked at it; 
how it was weak and had been creeping all its Kfe, up and up, 
round and roi^nd, and loved the tree very much, and how it 
thought the oak was strong, very strong, because many great 
rpots held it firmer than a house; but now the tempest had 
blown it down and crushed the poor ivy in the fall. 
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Then it seemed to say, cling nót to earthly things, íbr ereía 
oaks will not last forever." 

I might go on to tell you of what else the mother and her 
boy conversed, but I must omit it to ask if the flowers ever told 
pou any thing. 

Do you say no ? I fear that you answer hastily; think a 
moraent. 

Did you never spy a velvét violet peeping out from beneath 

the snow, and as it unfolded its soft lea ves to the winds so 

chill, have you not wondered why it woke from its winter'a 

fileep so early, and feared that it could not live ? And then 

when you have seen its tiny cup briniming with a June dew- 

drop, has it not seemed to rebuke your idle wonder at its ap-, 

pearance and apprehension for its fate; and to tell you how 

that Great Being, Who formed and cradled it in snows, and 

preserved it araid the cold storms, would much more preserve 

you? 

Did you ever gaze upon that ancient rival of Solomon in 

his glory — ^the lily in snowy array ; 

"That Lily of tho vale wliose virgin flower, 
Trembles at evcry breeze, benealli its Icafy bowcr," 

without feeling that it had told, you a beautiful, but humbling 

truth ? As if it had said, *deck your person as you will, you 

are not arrayad like me /' When you felt how hopeless it 

was to vie even with the little flower in external beauty, have 

you not been conscious that you possessed what the lily 

cannot elaim ? A mind that you might adorn, without fear 

of competition. 

Thero is the Camomile; only yielding a sweeter fragranoe 

os you tread upon it; one can almost think it an intelligent 

being, adomed with a christian grace. Wha^t a beautiful 

€sxample of good for ill ! How elQquent, yet fragrant is tho 

rebuke which it sends up to us from its low bed ! 



The ñeld ef flax, heaviag a mimic sea, with its biue bloesorn». 

The painter's ciyivas is infólded in its lawny stem ; yea, 
and the very tintsaad lines with which he inakes hís brigbt 
creations almost live and breathe, receive their softness fi^ 
its lint-seed ums. 

Though all unwoYen yet, paper is there, to wirose fair sheeta 
we owe the record of ten thousand thoughts, thoughts other. 
wise fbrgotten. 

Flax had a languagé once; an hurable tale of iridustry and 
toil; a homely one of peace and happiness and phnty yhamely 
because at home. 

The time has been, when poets loved to pictuye scenes of 
, sweet content, where the "little wheel's" low humraing lound 
and round, made music; and when in mournful numbers Ihey 
would singof a home deserted, a heárth cold and Iwiely, and 
a little band that once clustered there, scattered and gone íor- 
ever, they would with Rogers sing, 

'*Her wheel at rest — ihc mairon charms no more." 

"iíer wheel ai rest /" What a feeling of desolateness did 
this brief, this simple announcement once bring, but not so 
now. Thosedays are past, reader, for believe me, such work- 
day music never ofíends the ears of modera fashionables ex- 
cept by accident. 

What an unseemly accompaniment would it be to the 
thrümming of the piano, or the long drawn sweetness of the 
"last new song," and yet the lace that flaunts so gaily in the 
assembly room, and the fair texture which bears the music of 
that very melody was draton out to the tune of that same un- 
seemly hum. 

I said the ñax had a language once; it speaks it yet, but 
with an air so lowly, so every-day-like^ that I fear it is eeldom 
héard or heeded. 
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I leave its teachings with you, reader, it is tlie languagé of 
truth. ^ 

The Weeping Willow! Wl^o has ever seen its pensile 
farm drooping over Ihe streamlet or the toiñb^ without a feel- 
ing of sadness coming over his soul, and the touching remeixi- 
brance of that time, when Judah's daughters sat down by Ba« 
bel's waters and wept, and 

'^Silent their harps, each cord unstrung, 
On pehdent willovir braaches hung.'* 

Thus the willow of Babylon, though a wanderer from its 
home in the far-oíF Levant, bears on its leaves a tale of sor- 
row. 

In the early spring, the little Snow-drop bound in its ióy 
chains, lies cióse to the frosty earth; but soon the ascendiág 
sun melts the crystal links, and the little priscmer looks forth 
beautiful amid the desolation. 

How like the weary, hope-lit spirit, bound in the bonds 
of mortal sense, and chilled by the rude blasts of a wintry world, 
which would fain "fly away and be at rest;",and then, when that 
greater Sun dispels the winter and the gloom, how calm, hów 
beautiful does the manumitted bloom in that bright, balmy 
clime of perennial spring, where there is no more change. 

You have seen the Aspen Poplar conspicuous in the grove, 
with its silver livery of ttáture's putting on. Its thousand 
leaves, you know, will rock like eradles, and quiver at the 
slíghtest hreaih, as though a tempest shook a maple or a beech. 
How' tremblingly alive ! 

What did the Aspen tell you ? Did it not whisper, that 
while some minds, like maples feel iiot the breeze, and bow 
only to the gale, there are others whose quick feélings are as 
keenly sensitive as its own leaves; hearts whotn a look will 
agítate, a light word melt, a harsh one wither 1 Thus theii 
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it coQiiflelled; '^emember yóur ccmipaiii^is; be oareful» kind; 
remember — what ? the oirp^n tree ? no, rather the asprn-hiMort. 
I presume that j^ou have had such talkii with the trees and 
ñowers, (for what youth, wbat child has not ?) and I hope 
that now^ if never beforé, you believe of the Language of Na- 
tura, in all her vast^and beautiful departments, as did Charles 
t)f the piecehe ré'ad, **if it U ^poeXry^ it is trvtíi too" 



CHAPTER IIL 



lA Utíle floral dictíonory— Language ojtíié ÑetíJe-^The Bram- 
hle—The OUve^Tke Poppy-^Whai grief toiU do-^-The 
Ankaranth — The Mistkioe — WhcU ihe atUhor venturtd to do 
fár tke sake of the dialQgue^^Why ihe flouws never toM the 
reader a ihough^-^Á piece ofadmce which he vnll follom^ if 
'he please* 

The language of this beautiful raoe is so intelligible, that 
irocabularíés of the thoughts suggested by the diüferent plants 
and shrubs have been wrítten by individuáis of several na- 
tions. Many a thought can be expressed ih a nosegay, which 
will be understood equally well by the Spaniard, the Italian 
and the American; in fact, by all, who are acquainted with 
the habits and peculiarities of the several flowers which com- 
bóse it; for, says the poet, 

**Iii eastern lands tbey talk in flowers. 
And they tell in a garland their loves and eartfs^ 

Each blossom that bloomB in their gardeñ bóweVd, 
On it8 leavee a mystic languago beara." 

Gladly would I let him sing on, were It in accordance with 
B 
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my design; but I have raade a few selecfions of flówerrf^ríd 
their language, which I will riow give you. Such a lñ?t 
when complete, is called «a Floral Dictionary. 



Ñame. 


Lánguage. 


Ñame. 


Language. 


Amaranth, 


Immortality. 


Lily, 


Beauty with In- 


Beech, 


Prosperity. 


' 


nocence. 


Bramble, 


Envy. 


Liverwort, 


Confidence. 


Carnomile, 


Good for evil. 


Mistletoe, 


I surmount all 


Colümbine, 


Folly. 




obatacles. 


Cypress, 


Mouming. 


Nettle, 


Cruelty. 


Daisy, 


Innocence. 


Olive, 


Peace. 


Flax, 


Domestic In- 


Palm, 


Victory. 




dustry. 


White Pink, 


Ingenuousness. 


Hollyhock, 


Ambition. 


Poppy, 


Consol ation. 


Hop, 


Injustice. 


Sensitive Plant,Timidity. 


Honeysacklcy 


Affection. 


Snow-drop, 


Hope. 


Ivy, 


Misplaced Af- 


Sun-flower, 


False Riches. 




fection. 


Venus' Fly- 




Laurel, 


'Glory.-^ 


Ti-ap, 


Beware ! 


'Marígold, 


Griéf. 


Wall Flower, 


Love in death. 


• 


• 


Willow, 


Pensive sadness. 



Some of these sentiments will occur to you, as'peculiarly 
appropriate. The Nettle^ stinging at the slightest touch'and 
piereing the hand with a thousand poisoned' shañs, so minutd 
as to elude the eye — ^a cruelty truly refined ! 

The Bramble, fair game fbrthe farmer's hoe, and the gar- 
dener's hostility; how like envy; and in wide contrast, the 
Olive, whence the dove of olden time plucked the welcome 
token. What can it tell of, but peace ? Seldom in the his- 
tory of nations, has its lovely language been disregarded. 
How singular, that the green bough should be undersíood 
and respected, where even the white flag is unused and un- 
known. Upen many a shore pressed by ihe feet of strangers, 
it bears its glad, and I'máy say, heavenly mission, "Peac« 
be with you.'* 
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The Poppy, the slumbeir-bringing Poppy,*. with its searlet 
ieaves; what has it of consolation ? Who does not know that 
ileep is the alleviator of sorrow; that the deep sobs of the 
child grow fainter and fainter as sleep comes on; that the 
aohíng heart is sootbed, and the . tearless gríef of the man is 
assuaged, or at least forgotten^in repose j? 

How puré, how God-like is that benevolence, which since 
man toould'he "of few days and full of trpüble|" since hetoül 
foster hopes that must. be blighted, and ^gage in enterprises 
that must be defeated, thus brpught.out of grief, its own suro 
alleviation. 

Henee it is, that mep, in the, prospect of an immediate and 
fearful death, sleep calmly and sweetly, till the dawn of the 
fatal day, wíiose setting is not for them, and whose dews will 
water the heaving turf — ^their last covering. Suchjs the fact, 
and howeyer strange it may seem, not^to resígnation and 
peace, but lo the deep anguish of their bosoms, they owe that 
peaceful night.f 

I might al lude to several others, possessing equal signifi- 
cgince and forcé; as the Amaranth, that favorite with the po- 
ets. Milton wreathsthe crowns of angels with Amaranth 
and gold ; 

*^ Iinmojtal Amaranlli, a üower that once 
In Parad ise, fast by the tree of lifc, 
Began to blooni, but soon for mán's ofience, 
fo fíeavcn removed,'» 

which latter fancy of the poet, one is more than half inclined 
to believe, upon fínding a weed bearing a strong family re- 
semblance to the pig-weed, that.worthy representativo inthe 
vegetable world, of its stubborn, troublesome namesake m the 
animal kingdom, dignified with the appellation of Amaranth I 

^Whenco we havo optuní, Sze, tDr. Runh on diseaseioflhe naind. 
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It Í8 an elegant foreign speoies however, which is referred td, 
that, surviving its faded sisters ef the earth, still Uves on, and 
whispers of immortality, to the beholder. , 

I might speak of the Fly-Trap, the Laurel, and the Wall 
Plower, that clings still closer to the crumbling ruin; of that 
litÜe sailor) ealled the Qulf-weed, 

'*Sailizig on ocean's foam, 

Where'er the surge may üweep, the tempestas breath.prevaíL*^ 

In the words of Mrs. Lincoln, how stríkingly Analogous 
this poor weed to many a human being, blown about on the 
ocean of life, by every breath of passion or caprice ! Who 
would not rather, like the mountain oak, roeet the storms of 
life, firmly rooted in virtuous principies ? 

I wiíl mention only one other — the Mistletoe. What an 
example it aíTords to the young; what a language it speaks to 
all ! I hardly wonder that oíd Britain's priests, the Druida, 
held it iii such veneration. Do yon ask why ? 

A.* See this little plant with lance-shaped lea ves and snowy 
blossoms, which I hold in my hand. R.f^Where did yon 
pluck it ? By the brook? I thfnk I saw something like it» 
bending over the stream. A. No, you never saw it there. 
R. On the hill or in the garden ? A. No. R. O, I mistrust 
it grew on that high rock by the falls, for I obs^rved some 
little vines creeping out of the ñssures of it. A. You are 
wrong again; this strange little shrub never occupied an inch 
of earth on the globe. R. Now, at least, you have betrayed, 
tfae secret; it is a toater plant. A. I fear rather, that you 
have betrayed your igncayincey for I did not ñnd it there. 
R. Pray where did it grow ? Tou almost tempt me to think 
it a whaged animal} Uving altogetheria. th^air, or the pro,^ 

^Aathor. tlUader. ' 
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ductiofn of some other planet, perhaps the moon. A. Sup- 
pose I should gíve it to you, -what would you do with it ? R. 
I should probably throw it away as a very useless gift. Á. 
Then I certainly shall nót expose my Utttó puzzle to such 
unmerited contempt, Suppose we take a walk in that grove, 
just ácroás the road. Here we are; what a delightful shade— 
see, these are oaks; 'what mighty columns Natuxe rears, all 
from a little. brown cup, not larger than a thimble ! 

R. What! Let me uee that mis— ^mis — A. Mistletoe; do 
not express your gratitude fpr favors as you proposed to do. 
Rí It is the same, the very same. A. What is the sam©-*- 
your intention ? R. No, no, but look up on the lowest branch 
of that tall tree; there is surely a Mistletoe clinging to it : the 
same white, nodding ñowers, and spear-shaped leather leaves. 
Now I can uhravel the mystery; it doesn't grow on the earth 
or in the water; as other plants do, whioh have roots, but it 
Uves on trees, lazy thing ! It reminds me of some one I know, 
who idle himself, lives upon the hard eamings of others. A. 
Rather let it remind us of our dependénce which we should 
féel and gratefully acknowledge, upon that great and good 
Being, to whom we are indebted for existence and every bles- 
sing which we now enjoy, or for which we hope. 

Yes, reader, for I have olothed you with all this ignoranee 
for the sake of the dialogue, take the language of the Mistle- 
toe for your mbtto; not like it however, to depend upon the 
exertions of others, but upon your own energies, and though 
success may be as much of an enigma as^I supposed it was, 
hóW a plant could grow, if neither on land ñor rock, ñor in 
water, you will find a sphere of usefulness and oonsequent 
happiness. ^'Determine then," aays the Mistletoe, "to sur- 
mount all obstacles"— -engage in a good cause, say I. 

From the short list which I have given you, many a good 
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thought may be oulled; unite the Brambb and the Beech; 
it woald be an ugly nosegay, and it would tell an ugly truth: 
"envy attends prosperity." 

Would you express this sentiment, aíFeetioirfor falso richee, 
i» misplaced ? Wind the Ivy about the Sunñower, and you 
have it;.but would' you speak of innocence and beauty, thera 
i« the Lily. 

Some of these ñowers never told me^ a thought you say. 
Shall I tell you why ?* For thé same reason that you do not 
understand a book that. you have never read carefully. 

I presume, that, you have read the account of the early set- 
tlement of America; of a time when the Indians were not a« 
now, a hunted few, but a mighty people; when our forefath- , 
er«, a fepble hand» sought liberty aixd a home in the wilderness , 
of a new world. 

In their íntercourse with the natíves, the whites were fre- 
q^ently obliged to send Indian-messengers to the settlements, 
for beads and blankets, rum and rattleboxes, looking-glasses, 
lead^ bits of iron, and all that odd assemblage of the useful, 
worthless and ridiculous, that renders Indian trafilo peculiar. 

You will easily imagine that the traders could not be 
supplied like a njodern secretary of Legation, with giit-edged 
paper, Gillott's pens- and rosewood desks; but with a broad 
green leaf for paper-, a stone table of na^ture's hewing, and aa 
oíd nail, they would trace what^they wished to communicate, 
and send it by a nativo. 

You can form no adequate idea of the reverence with which. 
they regarded this wonderful leaf; one oíd chief put it to his^ 
ear» and añer patiently listening for a while, shook his head 
with a disappointed air. Another addresed it in a very pom. 
pous speech of considerable length, and a third viewed it in,.^ 
speeohl^ss amazemeat. 
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Ignoran! of wrítiAg, they^ could not comprehend the myste* 
ry, and the story of thé "talking leaív" mingled with just 
enough of fíetion to render it pleasant to a^ Indian's ear, forni- 
ed one of their numerous traditions. 

In the view which we have taken, taÜkmg leaves are no 
mysteríes; though human hand has touched them not, thej 
all haye language; all are talking leayqs. Read, yes, study 
thki líving pageofGod^s volume, and though perhaps you . 
ca,anot assign to each bud, 

'*A sentiinent and ppeoch," 

yet commune with them, for they will make you wiser and 
better. 

Talk with the "flower-people;" they are the inspired of God, 
and will tell you nothíng but truth. However varied may 
be their language upon some subjects, they havo a pommoRr, 
oommission, a commission received from Him, 

"Who flung them with a hand so free, 
O^er hill and dalo and desert sed." 

It is implied in the remaining lines: 

'*That man where'er he waiks may see 
In every step, the siamp of GodJ*'* 

Thus, though Milton's Eve, exclaimed in her farewelllá&r, 
ni&nt, as she hung over the flowers of Paradise, 

**0h flowers^ 
That never will in otUer climato grow," 

yet, wherever the outcast man has wandered, amid Alpint» 
saows or buming sands, these beautiful inmates of Edén hav« 
gpne out before him every where, fair and bright as ever, to - 
bless him. 

Wearied with the inconsistenciea, and sickened at the ab-, 
•urdities of jnan's productions you may be, but you can ever 
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tum with conñdence and delight to the pagas of nature so di- 
rereified, yet so consisten^, so beautiful, yet true. 

Poverty may depríve you of books and papers, but you may 
haTe occasion to hless that poverty, as it compels you to read 
nature, if you read at all*. 

The splendid volumes of a princely library might assist you 
tofoid this or that in the great book of nature, for after all, they 
are nothing but its tabks qf contení», and who would reject 
a Yolume which eost them nothing, and such a volume ! 

In conclusión, are you not ready to exclaim with the poet t 

'^There ú a langua^a in eacb flowor 
That opena to the oye ; 
. A Yoiceless— but a magic power, 
Ootb ÍQ earlh'a blosaoms lit ^*' 
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CHAPTER IV; 



fi^Aa^tt^e have done — Chat wiih the reader — Anecdoie-^Leafn- 
mgand knowing are tuoo thingSr^Langtujge of ihe nighU^^ 
Distant lands — Moming <m the Alps-^Whgi iS; nóbler ihan 
mountain scenery. 

Well, reader, we have had a short chat with the fiowers; 
we put pur ear to the earth, and' caught the Violet's modest 
whisper, "trust in Providence," and the frost-ehained prison- 
er's song of hope; we looked up and heard the Mistletoe's 
Btirring exhortation, and the Aspen's thrilling words; wo 
crushed the Camomile, and it blessed us. 

Short as was our talk> it was loag enoughj f hope^ to re- 
mind you what a vast treasure-house, Nature is, and mote 
than thís, that it is all y our oum. 

That you thought of a hundred things that were omitted, 
I can easily believe; that you glanced at a hundred objecta, 
which you would have gladly tarried to gaze upon, and won- 
dered that I did not feel so too, is not strange. 

In a theme, for whioh the field^ the forest and the waysid« 
furnish naaterials in almost boundless profusión, zny duty is 
the pleasing but arduous one of ^election rather than coZlection. 

Are ypu so dissatisfied with me that you feel resolved to do 
ydur own selecting for the futuro ? Have I discharged the 
duty ao imperfeotly, that you are more than half inclined to 
review the ground^ with somp better guide than I am; to be- 
come better aoquaintedj not with distant nations and far.off 
lands, but with the rainbow-painted tribes that inhabit the pasu 
tures, and whose forms are mifrored in the reed-hidden brooks? 
Then, indeed, have I been eminently sucpessful, and can ip 
«incerity bid you (3od-speed, 
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Iremember driving, when a little boy, very swiftly through 
ft beautiful but unfrequented valley. The thrush bailt her 
nest by the road-side, and the squirrel's shrill chirrup sound- 
ed from the bushes as we brushed by. 

W-hir-r-r, whir-r-r, and away went the cunning partridgc, 
•tartled at the sound of wheels, from its leafy covert. Tump- 
te-tump, beat the gáy-livcried wood-pecker on his hollow trefe, 
till the single strokes degenerated into a douhk drag, 

Still on we whiríed, and as P glanced now on One side, now 
on the other, the pleasure of each glance was more than half 
spoiled by the thought of how much I lost in not being able to 
look aíl ways at once- 

Ever and anón, the el car, bell-like note of some uriseen bird, 
Awákened all the boy within me, and I peered here and thero 
through the foliage, to catch a glimpse of the stranger, but the 
road wás smooth; smack, crack went the whip, and away wo 
dashed, faster than ever. 

A wicked thought carne into my mind, "if a wheel would 
only run off-^ í/icn" — my benevolence quickly added, "softly^ 
ever so softly," ^ut conscience, the little ángel; whispered' all 
the while, in most decided tenes, "wrong, wrong." How 
gludly would I have given up the anticipated visit, and wan-; 
dered the long day, amid those shady recesses f 

As we hastened oh, I spicd on the sunny side of an oíd log, 
a sentinel woodchuck, in his overalls of gray; but as we ap- 
proached, his clumsy heels Iwinkled in the air, as much asto 
«ay, "not at home to day," and he was gohe. 

It was the spring-time of nature, as it was of my young 
«pirit; the trees wore a livelier green, and the wild roses that 
bordered the road exhaled a sweeter perfurñe than they wer© 

WOBt. 

Th^ blood ih my veins, instead'»f flowiüg lázily alon^, 



fairly hounded, for the breath ofíhe fhóusand living, groWiííg 
things around, somehow gave me neto life, and í was happy. 

Many a time since, have I thought of ihat beautiful Tale, 
and the delight with which I should revisit those scenes, that 
like a dream of the past, haunt my memory still. 

Thus I wpuld have you feel, reader, and though in yóur 
future aequisitions, you may "forget the things that are be- 
hind," and among them, my little book, yet if I unseal any 
new fountain of pleasure to your mind; íf Language appear 
no longer as an unseemly thing, "a root out of dry ground," 
devoid of freshness and beauty ; if you begin to know, what you 
long ago leamed, I shall glory in being thus forgotten. 

"I linger yet with nature," said one, and who would not 1 
Níght has its language too; a kínd of spírit-voice, not merely 
heafd, hut felt; so have íheseasons. Shall we passthem by? 
Just as you please, reader; you can turn over the few fol- 
lowing leaves upon this subject, unread, and they shall b« 
mine, not yours; but if you do, femember that they are no 
longer your o wn; never turn back to them; remember! Or 
we can go on, hand in hand together, not that I should be 
lonely to ramble ón by myself; O no, that cannot be in such 
a world as ihis is, wTiere flowers and stars and seasons talk; 
but we ' could converse, you kno^vf "of this and that, &tid that 
and this," ánd when the hour of parting came, why, we would 
divide our little stock of knówledge equally, and as we trav- 
eled on life's journey, we both might wish our paths had run 
together longer. 

Did the decp stillness of a summer's night ever wake you, 
reader ? When the winds were asleep that sung your lulla- 
by; when tne purling brook seemed to glide more softly thañ 
it ,was wont, as if fearful to disturb Nature's repose; when 

4 

the strange cry of "Whip-poor-wili" liad died away hi th« 
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tbickéV; yhen the "drowsy tinklings of the disátnt foílá** 
were stilled, ánd even the more thán Bebrew guttural, 

'*Brekekekex koax koax, 

Brekekckcx koax koax,^ 

1 

of thbse oíd choristers and ventriloquists of the swamp weré 
hushed, and the dull roar of the mill-fall struck heavily on 
the ear, making the silence audible ? 

In such an hour,'who has not sometlmes had a feeling of 
\\rakefulness steal over his senses, quickening hig ear and 
sharpening his sight, which iieither **counting" nór ány otHér 
opiate of childhood could dispel ? 

^Tis memory's resurrection hour. Then she giveC up her 
déad. From her secret cells issue a thousand buri«d deed* 
to life again. The half-rjased tablets glowed anew with lin«8 
traced long ago, and long ágo forgotten; and as the tide of 
thought, a rningled one of sorrow, joy, regret, carne rushing 
on, how did its heavings beat against your temples, as dees 
the shut-up sea, against it^ prison walls. 

Those temple-throbs ! so p^infuliy distinct and loud, yóú 
oould not sleep ! 

Then, how you lay, and longed, and listened for the slight- 
est rustle, or the alarm-note of a startled bird; how fervently 
you wished the herald h<^ would sound, or the slow dock 
fitrike, or even some fashionable mouse, make late repast on 
hoarded stubborn crust; any thing to break the silence and 
dissolve the spell. But no. . . 

What sound as of a distant drum breaks softly on the ear? 
muíHed and low. Hark ! count the stfokes. One — ^two— ^ 
three-— four — go on — more yet — sixty, one, two— it is a fu- 
neral march. Reader, your ovm heart plays it, íbr 'tis that 
you hear. 

That low cali, has Life, the drumiher, beat, the Iive-lon¿ 
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day to lure your spirit home; the signal for the soul's review. 

What a feeling of awe and reverence carne over you, just 
tothink of it. That clink of the machineiy of life ! night 
gives it voice and makes its language l^eard. 

Has passion :beat its jarring roll thereon ? Then so much 
quicker will _the tune be done. Its march played out, what 
then ? How did the fríghted soul tum swan-like on itself, 
and see itself a being that should survive that wondrous drum 
of life, yea,. and the louder musió of this busy earth. 

*That hour of midnight was the noon of thought,' yes 

■'*0f t^at mute eloquence which passes speech." 

Was it not, reader ? 

What youth has not hung with delight, over the glowing 
deácriptions of the traveler in distant lands ? Of Alpine mor- 
nings; how somé queenly peak, heaving from out "the sea of 
night/' lights up her herald-fire; how the far-off unrisen sun* 
mirrors his form in her centennial snows; then, how these so- 
lar watch-fires blazed fróm cliffito cliíF, unsuUied altars rear- 
ed by Nature's God ! Of mountain heights, the lone eagle's 
home, whence cities look like hamlets, and palaces like cots; 
how Europe lay raapped out beneath, with her blue-rushing 
Rhine, her castled hills and verdure-mantled vales; and how 
iheclank of engines, the hamppr's ceaseless din, the anvil's 
ring, and all the noises of a world of life, came up on the thin 
air, soíl as the b^e's lów hiirn, 

"that winds her mellow horir^ 

Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn.'' 

Oft in my boyhood, did I long to stand on spots like these, 

that I might drink in the deep, rich grandeur of such scenes; I 

thought 'twould stir somewhat of nobleness within, and make 

a man of me. I almost despised my native home, its hills and 

G 
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woods and streams, and felt like casting ofFthe bonds of lov» 

that kept me prisoner there. 

Reader, did you never feel so ? I anticípate your ready 

answer, "yes." Well, suppose yourself that happy traveler, 

and as you stood at suhset, perhaps on Jura, the ery sHould 

ring along those snowy heights, "a world ! a world in sightr? 

how quick would Europe's little acres, unrolled beneath you, 

be forgotten, as you tumed your eye towards that upper sea, 

the azure depths of heaven ! 

There, sure enough it is, just heaving into view; a brilliant 

world ! "O you only mean a star then." Qrdy, reader \ 

What are all the scenes which you and I admired so much, 

compared with that bright evening star ? 



CHAPTER V. 



The stars of Hcfiven and Earth — Tkeir language — The stars^ 
lesson of HumiUty andHope — The moming star — Its lan- 
guage — Tlie Polar Star — Coméis — The exti/nguished-star — 
lis langiíage — Our neighlor in the Universe — TheFallof 
Niagara-^-^The sublime tea&dngs of the Stars. 

I said a short time since, that the flowers wére the stars of 
this lower world; I would not recall the expression if I could. 
The stars above, bright, changeless ones, are sister& oí the fair 
flowers, and frail as fair; these whisper of our present, those 
of our future self ; you should rcgard them both; these as 
they fade; those as they shine, bright as when they 

*'Peard their fírst*notcs to sound the match of Timo," 

or their birth-song floated over the cradled Earth, their young 
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sister. The stars of Heaven and Earth ! Look on these, 
and see life's shifting scenes; three words express them : bud- 

ded, blossomed, blasted ! and these three are all. Gaze 

up to those, and ¡n their quenchless light, still shining on 
through clear and cloudthe same, read of immortality. These 
are the stars of life's brief summer day; those are the stars 
that shed still brighter rays, amid the cold, clear winter's 
night of death. Turn to these; their faded forms remind 
you, you must die; then look on those; they tellyou, youtüill 
Uve ! 

"Heaven ftess our stars !'* is often uttered as an idle word, 
but let me say, will all their lessons now newly graven oa 
my heart, Heaven hless ouV stars ! 

You have sometimcs continued gazing at them, till the 
dews of the listening níght fell free and fast; till you felt 
how diminutivo was the little craíl you sailed upon, when the 
great unnumbered fleet of worlds hung out their signal lights; 
till the turault 6f passion was all hushed, and the thoughts of» 
your heart, like the tides of the sea, flowed up towards Hea- 
ven and God. Then the stars whispered humility's lesson in 
your ear. 

Then there are stars of the morníng too. See that bright 
fientineUstar, that yet far from its setting, has outwatched the 
night; like a ship at sea, whdK unextinguished watch-fíre 
etill faintVy gleams across the deep, through the moming's 
pearl and gold, that fínds it out of port. 

See how it^ feeble ray struggles with the sunbeams; one 
can almost fancy it receding into the liquíd depths of heaven, 
a fugitive from day. Now the strained eye can scarce dís. 
cem its palé and fading form; brighter now — ^now dim— a 
pQÍnt; 'tis lost — ^melted, melted into light. 

What a beautiful language does it speak from its high 
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home, to a struggling hope; what a rebuke tft the dpuhting ? 
Many a spirit bright and heavenly as that star, waiting not to 
set, has "gone out" in the midst of a career as high and glo. 
rious as its own; gone out, amid the wonder and grief and 
doubt and murmurings of men. *A fate so darle, so sadden- 
ing!' they say. Dark? Saddeníng? In the teachings of that 
star, how beautiful, how sublime, when the puré, parting 
spirit, in the language of Whité, 

'^Scts a^setbi tho moming star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken'd west, ñor hides,^ 
Obscured among the tompest of the Fky, 
Butmeltsaway into the lightof heaven.'' 

There is the Polar Star, 

'^Whose faithful beams conduct the «irand Ving ahip, 
Through the wide desert of the pathless deep." 

Who ever saw it shining from out its northern home, 
^* With the faint tremblingv of a distant light," 

and his thought did not hover over the niariner 6n the yeasty 
deep? When the 6torm howls through the shattered rigging, 
and shreds the half-reefed sails; when the masts creak and 
bend beneath its power, and the hoarse cali of the speaking- 
trumpet, "all hands on deek ^ is faintly heard amid the crash 
of spars and the roar of waters; when the reckoning is lost, 
and the compass dashed in pieces, then the poor sailor looks 
aloft, and there, ahove the gloom of storm and night, the cur- 
taining clouds half-drawn, shines the Pole-star, the hope-light 
of his soúl, beaming down, bright, beautiful, fair as ever ! 

Is there no language in the Polar Star, reader? Life is a 
troublous sea, and all men, mariners; when earthly guides 
and hopes are almost gone together, that star whispers, "look 
aloft ! look aloft !" 
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While gazing at those bright, untarnished litiks of time, 
ene feels a kind of companionship with the men of other and 
far distant days, ánd the long ages dwindle down to years. 
Why, just over yoür head in a clear January evening shines 
Orion; the same Orion that Chaldean shepherds saw; the 
same "diré Orion," that roused the sea in Virgil's time, when 

" Allchar^'d wit!i tetnpcstrose Ihe balcful star;'* 

the same Orion to which theinspired prophet alluded, when 
gazing at tb^tars as we do now, he uttered the sublime in- 
junction, "Seek Hini that maketh tbe seven stars and Orion, 
and turneth tiie shadow of dealh into morniog." Yes, the 
séven stars are there, and " Arcturus with his sons." Then 
southeast of the zenith shines Sirius the dog-star, to which 
Rome's haughty priests madc sacrifice, and earlier yet, the 
dark Egyptian watehed its glowing disc, his herald-star of 
harvest and the rising Nile, and older still, 'twas time-piece 
ofoldThebes! ^ 

Did you ever think as you watehed its fair light, that Sirius 
was a near neighbor of ours, in the universo of God? It is, 
and yet were it to fly from its orbit towards the earth, at the 
rate óf a million of miles each day, íbrty three thousand, 
three hundrcd years would roll éy, before its journey would 
be done. Sixtcen billions of miles ! Who can comprehend 
it? Express it in figures: 16,000,000,000,000! Who can 
number it? And this, reader, this is a neigkhor too ! Take 
the- wings of the morning light and visit it, and then, as you 
stand on that far-oíT isle, look away on, into the depths of im- 
measurable space, whcre thickly blaze the congregated fires 
of suns, perhaps the destincd centres of new and nobler sys- 
tems, which shall yet peqple some distant región of infinity! 
Who wilt say, even then, tjiat mortal eye has seen or hum^Q 
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heart conoeived, more than the suburbs, the very outskirts of 
Created things? 

HSw do the starry hosts seera to liíl up their voices togeth- 
er; how fearfully sublime the language, when, 

"The coantless spbeies of yonder sky, 

Catch up the, wondrous strain ; 
When bending o'er Iheir golden lyres, 
^ As if at monarch's nod — 
There issues from a mili ion cholrs, 

Tho same doep whisper — God ! ^ 

Who can look upen the red furnace-glow of a comet, with 
its fiery train of a million of miles, and not feel an undefiaable 
sensation of awe, as in the presence of some strange, myste- 
rious being? What worlds uncalendáred, uncaleulated, were 
dazzled by its glare; on what strange errand sentj wheíi first 
it started on the mighty round; whether creation's morning 
was the time? If then, 'tis now just heaving intp view from . 
" Tho long travci of six thousand years." 

These, and a hundred other thoughts flash on the mind. But 
when we bid imagination trace its brilliant wake, back into 
the depths wheíice it emerged, ór following on its guiding light, 
with it, "to double the mighty cape of heaven," and plunge 
again so far from home anii earth, that thought and science 
never wandered theré> then that comet tells us that its con- 
trolling power must be Almighty, nothing less ! 

íf one of the fixed stars should be, this moment extin- 
guished, or obedient to the Word, should wheel in some new* 
orbit beyond the bound of the far-seeing tel escope, we should 
STiLL behold it shining there bright as ever; astronomers 
would continué lo number it among the stars, for it would 
still be counted one; its ñame would be often spoken among 
men, for its olear light would stija* keep flowing OO; the long 
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way down to earth.* Year after year might glide away, 
and the rays that left their birth-place last, would not tremble 
YET, upon the gazing eye ! . ^ 

What does the quenched star seem to say? Is 1t not this? 
" You too, njust lea ve a legaey behind — ^your lüfluence ! Let 
it be, like mine, a legaey of light, and then, long after you 
ha ve been translated to that other íirmament which Astrono- 
mers know not of, it will still linger, gilding the night and 
darkness of a.n evil world, with its own glory , as it be ams, 
gladness aAa guide to sóme weak, wavering heart.'^ 
'^'So shines a good deed in this naughty world P* 

Such are the lessons of the stars, freely given as their own 
light; lessons of humilityiand immortality, of hopeand faith. 
Butwe have already lingered long beneath the evening sky, 
and casting one glance more at that scroll of worlds, let me 
eommend it, the noblest language of Nature and of night, 
to your further contemplation. — 

The Fall of Niágara I The thundering waters ! Who 
has not heard of that taative home of clouds and ceaseless 
showers; of its walls of living rock, its rainbow-circled front, 
its awful flood, "poured, as if from God's own hollow hand?" 
Heard how foresttrees, a moment tremble on the fearful verge; 
then plunge into the deep abys?, whirling andquiveringthere, 
throughout their giant frames, as light straws in the autumn 
blast? Who has not heard all this, and fancied, as he heard, 
how, when it burst üpon bis sight, its voicebrokeon hisear, 
with awful grandeur far surpassing all the conceptions he 
had ever formed^ 



'*' It is calculatcd that stara of the slzth magnltude are not less than 
£03 millions oPruilIions of miles distant from the earth. How long 
would light be, in performing sach ajourney, moving 193,000 miles 
in a single second? 
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. It would not be strange, if the illusion vanished with that 
firstglance; if withan irrepressible feelingof disappointment 
he should exclaim, "is that Niágara? He might wonder at. 
the inspiratíon it had . awakened in many a bosom; he might 
feel it in his heart to blame those narrators, whose descriptions, 
more from their acknowledged imperfection, more from what 
they left untold than from what they actual ly delineated, had 
lured him on a pilgrimage to the spot. 

He would look again and again, but it would only be after 
long contemplation, when he saw how the tall^ees, tall, I 
mean, in their nativo woods, weré dwarfed in the mighty con- 
trast; it would only be, when he had climbed its tow.ering 
cliífs, and descended its steep declivities; when from above, he 
had looked into the yawning chasm, and convulsively thrown 
himself back upon the earth, as if to thwart the mysterious 
power that almost ch^rmed him from its verge; when from 
below, he had looked up the foaming flood till his brain reeled; 
then only, would his feeble powers begin to comprehend the 
majestyofthe scene; thon begin to feel that this ¿5 Niágara, 
sublime indeed bcyond all that he hadevcr heard orimagined; 
TiiEN, he would know something of that language which can 
hefeU, but not translated into the set phraso of speech. — 

Seeking an illustration, I undcsignedly sclected a noble 
gpecimen of the language of nature; one howcver which 
loses half its power in bciiig told, and which to be felt, must 
be both sccn and heard. 

It is willi that portion of the Universo which night^iscloscs, 
as it is with tlic cataract; to a casual obscrver, stars seem 
so many bright gems in the sapphire fíoor of heavcn,brilliant 
and beautiful, without being sublime; but to him who studies 
them, who by various calculatiojis determines their magni- 
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tude, multitude and dístancé, they assume their own true as*. 
pecí^ and seem what they really are — worlds ! 

Many a star is at such an inconceivable distaníce, that it 
produces no physical effect üpon our globe, and yet its light 
just trembles on the upturned eye; as if God had written 
thére in the bright blazonry of he aven, the imniensity of the 
-Uní verse, Hisown infinity; and yet our powers can come, on- 
ly by slow degrees, if ever, to a deVelopement which will 
enable us to grasp the thoughf. 

Conceive, ^ you can, what ñelds of space untraversed yet 
by human thought, fl^ng out by the Almighty's hand, extend- 
ed, lie this side that twinkling world. Send earth on towards 
it; earth, moving at the rate of a millión and a half miles 
every day. Hurry it on; suns rise and set; moons wax 
and wane; snowsfalland melt and disappear; mengrowold, 
and turn their blinded eyes away, wearied Math watching the 
distant star that twinkles yet, a lucid point ! 

Still earth speeds on; men wondering, lay them down and 

die, and dying, tell their children; they gaze too, and calcu- 

late; calcúlate and gaze, and then they die. That starshines 

' dimly yet, as the lamp of some far light-house, struggling 

wíth the night I 

Send light express; light, which each tick of dock finds far- 
ther on its way,.almost twp hundred thousand miles. The swift- 
winged messenger grows oíd and gray, its joumey yet undone! 

If this be not enough, send thought. Take Herschel'stel- 
escope; turn it towards the gauze-light curtain of the Milky 
Way, 

^*Which tiightljTf as a circliug zone, thoa eeest 
Powdered with etars." 

That wondrous fabric wove in Creation's loom, i^rent! Its 
parting threads resol viog into- worlds, disclose still other sys- 
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tems, blocking up the vast highway, "whose dust is gold," 
but opening still to thought's progressive flight, the brighl 
retainers of the halls of heavenj as the distant wood, seem- 
ing so deep and tangled, presénts an opening vista as we 
nearer come. 

Onward still, till. wcaried thought, lost in the wilderaess*of 
Worlds, that closing far behind, se^m cutting off retreat, — 
adoring, trembling thought, flies humbled back to earth ! 

What awful language has the stars. Who wonders that 
the bard, with voices such as these, resounding in his spirit's 
ear, should say, * 

"Divine Instructor ! Thy first volümc thisj , 
For man's perusal ; all in capiLals ! 
ín moon and stars — heaven's Rolden alphabet ! 
— . — andopen'd Night! by ihee." 

What will more appropriately cióse our view of this illu- 
mined page, than the almost tríumpkant interrogation of Mra. 
Barbauld? 

"Is ihere not a longue in cvery star, 
That talks with man, and woos him to be wisc?" * ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Language oftke seasons — The voice ofSpring — Of Summer-^ 
Of Autumn — Of Winier — Defaiition of language as al^ 
ready considered — Review — Proposüion tothe reader, 

**There is a voicewiih spiing's swcct rnusic bknding í 

On every leaf and opcníng bud, a linej 
Field, forest, stream, soft notes to thee are ¿ending; 
'- Lisien! they breatheof life"^-— 

Will you, xeader? Reason trembling asks, "if a man die, 

shall he live agairi?" Who will ariswer? Men cannot, ñor 

angels. Then Spring's resurrection-call breathes softly over 

the hills and through the vales; and as the slumbering hosts, 

*earth's mute but living daughters/ come forth, ciad ih the 

garments of beauty, their s\reet oñering of praise goingupon 

high, THEY answer, 

"Cold in the dust, Ihy perish'd heart may lie, 
But that which warm'd it once, zhallnever die /" . 

The lowly Liverrleaf, hearing that breezy cali, unfurls iti 
triple banner of palé blue; in the deep woods, the sweet 
Anemone catches it, and blóoms. The Maple and the Elm 
are clothed again, and the glossy-leaved Willows line the 
streams; the yellow violets peep out, here and. thero, at the 
life-giving word; the roaming stfawberry sends forth its tcn- 
dril-scouts, and the gray, velvet mosses too, are touched with 
a new coat of green. The brooks loosed from their icy 
chains, flow carelessly along the pebbly channel, with a sil- 
very sound of joy. ' 

"The time of the singing of the birds hath come," and they, 
you know, make music for the silent host, redeemed from 
winter and death, and singing on, they keep the chorus up, 
for the flowers to grow ■ hy; so the birds keep tune, and the 
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flowers keep iime ? Singing and springing ! Who does not 
love the moming of the year? Then, rainbows are bom aboüt 
this time, for an April day is a childish thing, all smiles and 
tears, simshine and showers; and when the flowers fling off 
their little gray shrouds, there hangs the bow, and straight, 
their discs reflect its colored light; some, like the Lily, blend its 
hues ín one; some crírason as the rose; some sport a mantle 
of light gre^n, but all are daughters of the Bow and Hope? 
So will it be, in that great waking hour, when all ih^ just 
shall stand arrayed in light reflected from above; so in that 
hour will shine their bow of promise in a cloudless sky ! 

Every thing goes by musió in these days; the birds build 
their nests to some merry measure;, the dawn is ushered in 
with a song. 

Ha ve you néver been by, when the winds "turned out" 
from their thousand leafy berths? If not, I say to you, 

*'Up I up, arise ! hasfe, baste ! the vernal mom 
Purples the orient sky ; and eee ! the rays 
Of the young sun, the eastérn hills'^mblaze; 
Quick, quick !" 

Hasten to some neighboring» wood; how still is every leaf, 
but hush ! hark, what sound is that like distant voices, oom- 
ing up from the deep, dim vale ? Nearer, clearer I The 
winds are tuming out now; see how their little conches rock 
and swing. On they come to greet the morning with the 
earliest song; just in time — for hear, the deep note of some 
waking bird rings from the tliicket. The brooks play a pre- 
lude; the winds and the wooded vales together, make.the 
biass, and the birds put in the variations. All the parts in the 
great anthem are filled, but one; and that.is yours, reader; 
join then, in the gushings of gratitude, the true, unwritten 
melody of the heart ! 
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Sweet May comes on; then «leafy June.** Tf he forest trees 
put on their glory now; tlie deep green Oak, the üghterElm, 
and palor still, the Ash; tKe silver Poplar and the Willow 
gray — all green, yet each a varied hue ! The Indian Pipe, 
that elegant speCiihen of Nature's wax-work, with its nodding 
flower and leafless stem, all white as ivory, catches the eye, 
here and there near the roots of oíd trees. ^ The ever green 
Laurel and ihe rough-coated Dogwood are rivals now; the 
latter all sprínkled over with snowy fíowers; the formerdeck- 
ed with clusters just as white,. but for a faint ¿/t¿5^, which 
makes them lovelier. 

Now the Side-saédle flower or Adamas cup rears high a 

temperance banner of dark purple, in the reedy swamp; for, 

from its root spring leafy cups, all filled with crystal water. 

By the shady brooks swing* the little yellów pitchers which 

Touch-menot haugs out, and the Winter-green liñs its deli- 

cate blossoruNof pink from among the dry lea veis, while the little 

Blue-bell peeps fearlessly over the rocky cliff. The ambitious 

Clematis or Virgin's bower clirhbiñg to the tree-tops, hangs in 

rich festoons of white, her silvely plumos from bough to bough. 

The summer hours roll on. The iñsinuating Dodder, now 

gaily trims the trées and shrubs by brook and pond, with 

bright, gold, ihread; all for its hpard too, for while it clings so 

lüvingly, its little fibres are greedily drinking the "dear" 

plant's juices, up ! Contemptible parasite ! The fragrant 

Lilies of puré white appear on manya smooth pond and glassy 

lake; their yellow sisters, too, rise here and there from the 

X olear wave; their lai^o round leaves rest gently on the wa« 

ter; all moored with living cables, green islands though they 

are; ünpeopied, save when some hapless ñy is stranded there, 

or a young watet-snake seeks the leáfy land, and coiling up» 

lies there to sun ibself and sleep. 
D 
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The Blue-ñag waves on the point of its green, supple blade, 
a challenge, wrít on red and blue in yellow lines, all stolen 
firom the bow; a challenge for that haughty foreigner, the 
Fleur-de-lis.* These, tooyarejquickly gene; the scarlet LobelH 
and the white Clethra^f tany yet, fringing the brooks with 
mingled beauty, and the queenly Sunñower, now in "the full," 
reai*s her tall head above the rankest weeds of autumn. 

These, "one-hy one depart," as the year's evening steals 
slowly on; the star-like Áster língers longest, yet smiling 
faintly mid the withered grass. 

'^A spirít in 80ÍI ma9Íe calis 
From Autamn'sgraj and moss-grown- walU^ 
And round ber withered tree." 

To me, this twilight of the year is her loveliest season. It 
talks so much of the cióse of a well-spent life; the sabbath 
of the year^ and full of sabbath lessons. The bright glare 
of the summer's sun, is soñened into a mellower light; a 
sweetly moumful smíle rests on the face of nature ; her work 
already done^ she lingers yet, líke some aged man, and waits 
her chango; waits too, m hofe ! Yes, when dismantled of 
the robes of death, "the tender germ which in a case russet 
and rude, is folded up,'^ the embryo plant, within its littl« 
shell, round which, 

''Life'fi golden^tbreadff in endless. eircles wind," 

borne by the winds to some distant shore, or hidden in the 
rocky cleñ, or buried in the deep vale, slumbers in hope, till 
spring shall cali it forth, life out of death ! How like a good 
man full of honors and of years^ "whose flesh shall rest in 
hope !" 
Now the Ásbem seed with its single, polished oar, sculla 



* Oenerallj apelled* Flower ¿9 luce. i 8we«t pepper-boili. 
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throogh the sea of air, to find a home; the Maple spreads its 
bat-like wlngs, or sails, (just which you please to cali them,) 
and scuds before the blast, seekmg a refuge from the wihtry 
fltornis. The Dandelion liñs its sañron disc from some hum- 
ble spot; withers there, and there^ "is süvered o'er with age." 
A strolling boy spiea it and plucks it, and rudely blowing off 
the uncombed locks, from the oíd gray head, he wanders on, 
piping now and then a dronish note upon the holló w stem. 

The hapless flower is gone, but when you see the air filled 
with these strange balloons of Nature's make, a livíng pas- 
•enger in each — ^now rolling lightly on the ground, and now 
■borne up again, soaring away, across wide streams, above the 
forest trees, can you help thinking what hosts will tum their 
yellov^ faces up, next spring, on many a spot where Dandelion 
never grew before? What language have these traveling 
germs of life? ís it nx)t this? "Fill your place, humble 
though it be; the labors of y&ar summer hours will not \m 
lost, but borne by men, yes, by the véry winds, will inñuence 
many a mind, cause many a distant heart to bless the stran- 
ger, while you obscurely Uve, obscurely die; but hot ignobly. 
Fill your plac0, th^; do not imagine that yot^ influence wiil 
weigh nothing in the scale of the world, but ever ^emember, 
that the good which you do, will as certainly swell the amouñt 
of human happiness, and lessen the burden of i\uman misery, 
ns flowers will smile and trees rise from us, little wanderers 
upon the wings of the* wind P' Long might I tarry as sea- 
flons glide away, and catch suoh words as these; you can do 
«o too, and as they pass swiñly on, let them be numbered not 
by signs or changing moons, but by the lessons left; theñ 
^ould your years be few, they'll numher well ! 

Pall has its scenes of beauty, too, that fill tha soul wHh 
béauty like their own. Who has not s^en themf Go out in 
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the moming) while yet the frostJace from the loom of Night» 
fiung over turf and tree and mossy stone, gleams like silver 
in the soft sunlight; when veils of arlful pattcm, woven by 
that industrious oíd herimt, the íield spider, are stretched from 
limb to limb, on inany a tree and bush; veils inwrought with 
silver threads, and now and then a dewy pearl, curiously set 
in. .. Go out, when streamers of gossamer float in the still air; 
when chandeliers of cryslal ice, (the^ newesl style,)" studded 
with gems of purest water^are penden! from the trees, gleaming 
with violet, green and gold, with brilliant hues, all borrow^d 
from the sun ! When the breeze comes up, see, what a shower 
of pearls and light they shed ! To purchase half the gems 
. would beggar kings ! This is the very gala day of Nature, 
who, bridemaid to the waning year^ has decked her thus. 
Why should she not? The year will soon be married, '^mar- 
ried unto death." 

Who talks of princely pageants that has witnessed aught 
like thi&? Who boasts to you and me, of being by, when 
queen Victoria donned the ponderous crown? 

Had you góne out in the still hour of night, you would 
have heard from tree to. tree, a clear ringing sound, as if the 
fairies íired platoons in mimic ñgbt. Nature was casting 
crystala then, in mol^s of air ! 

This evening of the year ha^s sunset glories of its owñ f 

Let him who dwells araid hoge piles of brick and stone ; 
whose walks are bounded by the cüy's bound; who never wan. 
dered forth when ^'autumn's smile beams through the yelloyr 
woods/' talk of the works of art; of splendid halls, where 
Genius' bright cveations almost live and breathe; where 
beetling cragsstart out at pencil'a» touch^ and m^ke you think, 
in spite of reasoD, /'what if they sho,uld fall !" where cas^ 
cades tumhJte Q^xei: ro.cky clif&» Bgiá, da,sh, t^efir vcáxsúo spray» 



«pd whirl and £>am^ an^ — everything but roar; q( vann 
Italian skies that soem to breathe tbeir own soA gales, nll 
glowing Qn the can vas ! He knows notcof the gorgeous dyes 
oí the deep forest, tl^at Raphael cQuld not paint. His art 
inight dash the mimic colors on; it could not-make tbose col- 
ors fade, and glow, and melt, and blend, each witb ité sister 
tinge; ñor keep them changing tbere^ through every tint and 
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shade of colored light ! 

Over the oíd log-fence that borderó on the wood, the thorny 
barberry's. el ustering coráis hang. Amíd the tangled wild- 
grass of the marsh, that crackks under fbot^ are ^rewn the 
bright red cranberries, all candied now with fro§t. Deep in 
the vale, tho dark green cedars make a glooniy shade, andón 
the bilis, the feathery pines are sighing in the wind. Round 
that oíd tree, whose leaníng trunk is mirrored in the streaip, 
the grape vine clings, and pendent from a limo, ils summex's 
growth is swinging to and fro, all ciad in scarlel, 

By the babbüng brook, the willows waye in y.ellow robes, 
their garb of gray thrown by; the silver of the poplar has 
somehow got. a stain. The Sumac,* too, is takingon atinge 
of red to day; to-mprrow 'twill be orange; the Maples shii^e 
iu deepest crimson now, and now in brilüant yellow, while 
the kingly Oak, puts oíT his summer dress, for robes of deep^ 
rich brown. These are the sunset glories of the waning year. 

It would s^em, in blending thus hcr splendors in one gor- 
geous hour, as if she vied with eveníng's western sky, that 
gathers at its verge, the pearl and gold of inorning, noon's 
warm and yellow light, its own inimitable hues, emulous to 
prove that saying true, "the last, still loveliest." So will it 
be in life's last going down, when memory'9 soft but radi$^^ 



^ 



* Prono anoed Shamak^ 
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light shall ^ine aslant tbe hills and rales and plains of tííhtfr 
days; so will gather then, the privileges high, the hopes, the 
joys, the blessings of the pa9t; so gíld a moment, life's even- 
^ ing sky; then fading, fiítting, hide behind the cold, gray cloüd 
of n,ight and death I 

'^Thfr melftncfaoljr ddjn aro^como, the saddest of the /«ar." 
The glittermg garland with which the íbrests were decked^ 

^<The floating fringe on the Maple*« creitt, 
That rívals the Tulip^ti erimson yesc ;^* 

the willow's narrow leaves, on which the yellow sunlight 
loved tolinger so, have all faded away intothe dead-Jeafúng^ 
of latest autumn. 

Now November'Ss stormy voíce is heard, as ft cotties sigh» 
íng and moaning through the wood's, aa if fearful to breaktbe 
frail tenure by which the withered leaves cling to their pa- 
rent boughs; now, in surly mood, whirling hither and 
thither their skeleton-írames, in mockery. 

The democratic blackbirds, a rabble rout, hold a clamor- 
ous council of ñíght7in some tall elm; beneath, the red-coat- 
ed Oriole, the sparrow #ith its gray hood, and the chuckíe- 
headed Martin, a motley multitude, are perched on stump 
and stone, whíle a bright-winged Jay, on a rockíng bough 
near by, is spokesman; the íeathers in his Highland cap nod 
jantily, as he proceeds; listen to hinié From the rustling 
of wings, one woutd think he had produced t^uke a sensation; 
he is evidently talking of the <'hard times, ^' of frosta and 
chills; he has indeed selected a subject. which they can all 
feel 

Now a suppressed twitter or low chirp seems a cali £br th» 
^uestion; the burst of Babel-sounds which follow, ^ows it 
carried by acclamation. Up go the swallows in a cloud; 
«way ride the apar ruwa on the billowy air. The roblo and 
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fiis wiíe heár the rusbing sound of wings, and leave their oíd 
hom^stead in the thicket; the quaker-wren, with ¡ts little bhíe 
feet, peeps out from the hole in the wall, as the frbst creeps 
in; too hoo ! too hoo ? resounds from the hollow oak tree, aa 
the monkish owl wraps still closer about bis ears, the russet 
f&uíSef which he always wear^ wínter and sumraer. 

'*Thentribc afler tribCywUhitsleadorfair, 
6 AreepB oíF» tbro' tlie fathomlcss deplhs of air ; . 
Some spread o^ertho Water^adaríng wing, 
In the islcs of the southcrn sea to sing/' 

The little hollows are heaped up with the dead leaves; 
they answer to the timid rabbit's tread, as it vainly looks for 
a cloVer leaf or a blade of green grass; they answer to the 
eddying gust^ and the síow footstep of the thoughtful man. 
That hoarse, husky tone! That-low rustle, wbo has not 
heard it, and^hearipg, been, for ihe momento wiser, though 
perhaps sadder? The twilight is gradually settling into the 
deep darkness of night; night of the year! Now winter 
ñings over the seeming dead, a snowy shroud, and all is cold 
and desoíate^ but there's life beneath that robe, which the 
Yoíce of the next years moming will cali forth to líght and 
beauty again, when the green forest-tops thrill once more to 
carol and song, and the gushing rills dance again to a tune 
of their pwn. Who¿ with winter 's language sounding in bis 
ear, thinks death a sleep that knows no waking? 

Then amid the mountains of the snowy nortb, there is mu- 
ñe; solemnstramsjbeñttingNature's melancholy mood. The 
needle-shaped foliage of the pines, presents a thousand living 
harp-strings, to eyery breeze and gust of the stormy time; 
cuch musió has the evening of the year. 

Of such a soene, the ploughman-poet, Bums, once said :— 
^fais Í8 my best season for devotion; my^nind is wrappe4 
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up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him, 'wbo walks oa the wkigs 
of the wind.' " 

*^St¡Ii sing the Goo or Seasons» as thcy roIL 
F»r m^, wlien Iforget the darliiig tiieme, 
Whcthur tiic hlussoin blow's, tho summor raj 
Kussets tho plain, insptrÍTig Autunin gleams, 
Or Winler risesin t!íc blackcning east, 
B*o my longue mulé, wy Fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, furget my heart to boati*' 



CHAPTER VIL 

God tdlks witk inan through nalure — The convenient "¿¿"— TA* 
eye — The two worlds — W halan idea is — What thought is — 
Man a social heing — Language the livk—Tlie hrute creatioh. 

Thus reader, wc have leamqd a íew of the lessons which 
this beautiful world givcs out. School- mates together, pupila 
of Nature, we hayo listencd together to her voice, and togeth* 
er gazed upon the Deity-ponned page; but while we do so no 
more, in company, let me remind you, that though we have 
ceased to listen, Nature has not ceased to teachi that every 
ray of líght, as it meets the eye, every wave of air, as it dash- 
es against the ear-drum, brings some new lesson totbe 
tboughtful mind. 

The flower of the valley and the central sun; the beating 
heart and the bs^bbling brook; the moming song and the mid. 
night htish; tha comet's glare and the snpw-drop's ray, all, 
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oRhíLve language. Spring whispers of life, as she wreathesi 
the earth wüh a garland, and Autumn sings a song ; 

"Let US never forget to our dying; day, 

Tho táne or the burden of ber lay,-^ 

*Pas.«¡ng away ! passing «way'}" 

f^Tho poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God ín clouds, and hears Him in the wind;** . * 

Ihe Indian, hís eradle a canoe, his nurse the restless watera^ 
the winds and waving woods his lullaby; from infancy to agCj, 
companion, lover, child of Nature, he needs not the convenk 
ent "it," of cívilized and (christian?) life; with him, ü neve^ 
rains, ü never thunders, but the Great Spirit, He 

**Whose body nature isr-^od the soul V* 

J9e ít is, who talks with man, in brooks and winds and 
flowers; "ífe glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees;" 
the thunder is His still, small voice ;" the cataract,-r-, — - 

*Va light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers oí ils MaHcr's might l'^ 

Nature then, is God's own book, and Nature'sj language, 
His. 

The eyes of the poor lad seeking fbr tortoise-eggs, sparkle 
with joy, if after many eíForts, he oan thrust his little hand 
so far into the sand, as only to reach onCj for he knows that 
the contents of the nest will follow, like beads upon a etr;ng. 
It is so in the acquisition of knowledge. The great Author 
aitd souroe of science never constituted a hermít-truth, any 
more than He -created a flower, a man, or a world, without 
^elatíons and xiependencies. Every truth, every fact, is al- 
ways connected with'^some oí^r truth, some o¿Acr fact, and 
the business of life, is not to iToi^e the chain ok wplid th^ IinJk8,^ 
hut sim|>ly (p. draw upon t(. 
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Now in the view ivhich has been taken of Inanimate Ña- 
ture, I have only put iiito your hand a Unk or two, of the 
mighty chain, nothing more; and in committing it to your 
charge, just let me bid you in sailór's phrase^ "Pulí away ! 
Pulí away!" 

How inimitable is the eye! How exquisíte its sense! 
Within those wondrous crystal walls, far back, a magic cur- 
tain* hangs, of wondrous textu re— suspended theré by Grod ! 
No odor ever enters there ; if so, not half so wonderful ita 
power ; for we can see the flower as day by day it wastea 
away in floating. fragrance. That is a silent hall; nósotmd 
is there; then were the mystery less; for qpe can feel the 
blown flute thrill with music, the organ tremble with its own 
deep tones, and see the stnick bell quiver. Npt so with light; 
speeding with more than arrow's flight, it ripples ñot the air; 
it pierces glass, yet leaves no trace behind; still flying on, it 
aeeks the eye, that earthly dome where it delights to 
dwell; the openíng portal bíds it in; the glowing canvas w«U 
comes its approach ! 

Ypu look up, and the broad^ blue sky with its bright host, 
is mirrored there; the evening clouds go by, like ships at sea, 
and théy aré pictured there, and sailing still, and yet they 
never near the Gurtain!s edge ! The green valley, the dim 
mountain, the waving woods are there, green and dim ánd 
wariag still ! From deepest red to fáintest violet, no ray 
this subtite shadow ñings, is lost. The speaking countenanoe 
of a fríend — the smile, the thonght-light, the care-cloud flit- 
tíng over, ^re painted there, smiling and flitling toa! 

Such is the organ of sigfat; were the sensible iBiages of 
which I have beei^ speaking» the ofdy images; were there no 
Gonnection between the matería^I without and the imroateríal 

^Th« retina, an expantioQ of the optic nerre« 



within; had mínd no existenee, and thought no world of itB 
own,^ stiU we should ever admire ^e mirror-eye as a speci- 
men of inimitable skill, and the mtrrored world as surpas- 
singly beautiñil; but reader, there are other images, thefe 
ú a raind, and sucha world, and such a connection. 

Suppose that the countenance of that dear friend, which 
▼as so accufately pictured upon the retina of your eye, 
"should be changed," as yours and mine wíll be, and he 
borne away. The faithful copy would be no longer there; 
other forms would occupy the curtain that he had so oftén 
,ñlled; but could you not see him yet ? Glose your eyes; the 
face-^the mouth— -the smooth brow — the hair, — so very likel 
the smile, just as ever ! Yes, the voice too, as he calis your 
ñame. There he stands before you, as clearly seen as 
when health mantled hís cheek and thought lighted his eye ! 
Years glide away, but when you will, the dead is with you. 

Ah ! This is that oüier image ! No longer sensible and 
material, it has become a mental and immaterial idea* now; 
a mere sensation upon the eye at ñrst; next, mind perceived 
and stamped it as its own; then memóry seized and fíxed it 
there, and now by recollection you can bring it up and see 
it still \ 'Tis thus the mínd is peopled from without; thus 
they come thronging in, that make the inner world; thus eye 
and ear are antechambers to the mind, where these sensa- 
tións come, but wait not long, but quick perceived, become 
the property of mind — ^your own. 

What treasures such as these can youth acquire, and then 
when age comes on, when eyes are dimmed and ears grow 
dull, the winter hours of Ufe will'sweetly pass, in working 
up the harvest that you gathered in; you coin them, then, 



^▲n idea is mn imag»; irenerally applled to tmagna of th* tnind. 



anew; yóu put your image on them, and ybur ñame; yoit 
shape them in new forms of beauty; analytse, compare. Thi^t 
tiiis is THiNKiNG. Then when you send them forth, they ate 
ymir oum, and there is a pleasure in such a tliought. 

What a wofld of ideas should a person acquire during a 
single year; what vast material for thought ! You perceive 
that ideas and actual thinking are entirely distiñct; as much 
so, as the rough trunk of mahogany, and the skill which is em» 
ployed and increased in fashioning the stubborn wood intothe 
elegantly carved and polished sofá. Dr. Webster's díction* 
ary contains a vast number of ideas or their representatives, 
but who ever imagines, for a moment that it is a thinking being? 
Then there is another thing: in the exercise of your mental 
powers, you are constantly strengthening and developing 
them; every efíbrt which you make adds to your ability, aiid 
I never heard of a sane man who lived so long that there was 
no farther improvement to be made, no new ideas to be ac- 
quired. Every individual -pcssesses, or «AottZd.possess, a^trea- 
sure of his own, whose valué he is constantly increasing^ ei- 
ther by refining wliat is already amassed, or by accumula- 
ting. ' The wisest man in our world, would make but a poor 
figure, if, relying upon his own resources, he should cast ofT 
the social bond. A common interest unites men in neigh- 
borhoods and nations; a oonsciousness of individual ignorance 
and weakness cements that bond; every persón, no matter 
how humble the sphere may be, in which he moves, contrib* 
utes something to the common treasure; and thus, though no 
stockholder iii this mental bank coul.d succced alone, yet by 
uniting,till may pass along through life, if not without dífii- 
oulty and danger, at least, in some degree, prepared to avert 
the one and obviate the other; and this is eífected by the iiu 
tcrchange of thought. 



How c^ tbi9 desirable end be attftined } Thi^t ia|ern^ 
world of yours, is cpncealed from my gaze, locked in the hid«* 
den recesses of your own bosom. The key ! tbe key ! Whftt 
{x»we;r cao ihrow op<Bn the portáis of this q^w crei^pn? 
Doubtless you have 4U]iti<»{H^ted the reply; kmgufige is tbis 
mental l^ey. Whatever thing estrinsip, c^ inapress the sen- 
sés of an anímate being, ís language. 

How importetnt ibfiñ^, is the relation which langunge aus^íns, 
to the wel&re and Jiappin^, not of map pnly, but of a litiga 
portion of thp animal creation; -for who c^n doubt thM mfuay 
of the inferior animáis are susceptihleLpf id^aa; that tbey do 
x^eoeive them day by «day; tbat they are sopicJbow re|fiii;ied in 
the animal life or spirit, or by whatever term you ooay pleas^^ 
to desígnente it; that at a subsequent períod they are vecalled 
or come unl^idden, no matter which,* that they are communi- 
oat^ to their companíons by gesture or sound, and that thése 
Communications are eyídently understood and a»9wered ? 

No one who has merely cast a glance now andthen, at the 
dog or thechickens, can for a moment question the existence 
of these facts; neyertheless it may appear strange, to yon, 
that I speak of the kmguage of brutes, yes of thei^ very íps^ots; 
but it would be a mjtter of surprise to me» if» Mfhile I aip in- 
troducíng fact9 that muy serve to elucídate this truth, you 
yourself could not adduce others within «your own observa- 
tion, wfaách would be equally apposite and conclusiife. 

How new ^d noble the aspect which animated, nature 

would then present; a talkíng multitude of happy beings, a 

world of mutual intelligence ! And though, only an occas- 

ional passage in these diversifíed dialects would be intellígi- 

ble, yet to the thoughtful mind, it would open a glorious fíeld 

for long and delightful contemplation. Then, were our sen- 

ses more acute, an4 our knowledge of the woiks of DeiQr 
E 



iñore extensive, we should never oíake the oomplaint so oftea 
uttered, "Ifeellonelj/y'* but "at the farthest verge of thegreen 
earth," we should be constantly engaged in sueeouring those 
whose little organs proel aimed them in distress; iñ rejoicing 
with the creature that Hums his pleasures, and in listening to 
the thoughts (if thoughts j^they have) of the inferior aniniak^ 
as they chirp, warble or tiek them forth. 

Then the desert and the solitary place would be transform- 
ed into the resort of thronging thousands, and rendered vooal 
with "a boundless song/' 

From tlie bee that beats his reveille^ wíthin the spácioue 
cup (befitting orchestre-f;) of the dew.gem'd Holly hock, to ilw 
hollow roar of the lion, as it reverberates alongthearHl 
plains^of his nativo wilds; througbout the whole diapasón^ of 
the anímate creatipn, the devout listener would hear one lini. 
versal hymn to the great source of light and Ufe. How 
beautifuUy trae are the words of the poet : 

"Tfat loneliest path, by mortal «eldom tr«^, 
The crourded city, all is full of God r 

* The beat of dnim &t daybreak; pronbonee^ re-vel* ja» 
t Place appropriated to masiciaDs. 
^ That whi^ ÍBe)«dea aJI the tone». 
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INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND REASON. 



CHAPTER I. 



Whaí toe atoe to Naiure-^-^Brutes have hznguage — Brtáea hcn€ 
ideas^^What tíiep vxndd he vstíhout language^-^The acah cf 
h^nff-^Instigtct in Üie vegetable toorld-^Instínct and intelU' 
gence in tke animal kingdom — Illustratíüna. 

You have been, like Mrs. Hemans' E^ílh, 

''A watcher of the clouds and oT the atara, 
Beneatli the adoring silence of the night ; 
And a glad wanderer wlth the happy Btreanai» 
Whose Uttghter filis the meantains ^ 

«nd if, Hke her, you are ready to exclaim, "Oh ? to hear their 
blessed sóunds again f" then am I quite repaíd for all my 
toil. Many a thought that steals into the mind, as if some 
fhadowy beíng had whispered soft and low into the ear, is of 
Nature's own bestowing; but shall we linger longer here, or 
turping to the animóte world, contémplate language as em- 
ployed by birds, beasts and insects, in communicating their 
Ideas to one another? Have they language^ too? Yes, read- 
er, even hrutes have language; abandon the notion, if you 
^tertain it, that the varied voices from the field and the fbr- 
est, the carol of joy, the cry of fear, the cali of love, or the 
discordant tones of anger, are an idle, uhmeanlng jargon, the 
mere clank of engines; reject as equally unlbunded, the 
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opinión which is frequently expressed, that animáis are ma 
chines, musical instruments, if yoü please, whence these 
sounds are elicited by some extemal skill, while they them- 
selves, like the ñute are unconscious of the musió thus pío- 
duoed. Discard them both; they are unworthy of you. 

There is nothing ¡n the physical structure of many indivi- 
duals iñ the brute creation, which presents' the slightest ob- 
jection to tbeir having ideas, but on the contrary, muoh to 
confirm such an opinión; there is nothing in the relations 
which they sustaín to each other, or the world around them, 
which precludes the exorcice of thought, or something verily 
líké it; of reason, or sometiiing which closely resembles it;. 
but on the contrary, muchthat renders such capabilities highly 
necessary to their faappiness, if not absolutely essential to 
their continued existence. 

Entertaining suchvtews, I do not however, attribute to the dog 
orthe inseot, a human mipd, but a hrtUe intelUgence, and the 
difference between these is as strongly marked, as the difíer- 
ence between the animáis themselves; as distinct as the sphere 
oía dog Ib from that of a man,* or as the ends which they are 
respectively designed to compass; as vdistinct, as a being, to 
whose suseeptibility of improvement, we know no limita and 
an existence, upon which the sentence is pronounced: '^hitherto 
'shalt thou come, and no farther;'' as distinct as Kmind, whose 
duration, at whatever period in its existence you contémplate 
itj is yet, almost all in the future, and a poioer (f knouñng, 
which will perish with the physical frame, for whose guidance 
merely, it was created. 

No, that being, into whose nostrils ^God breathed the breath 
of life, and he became a Uoing soul,^ must be forever distin* 
guished from his fellow tenants of the earth, both by creation 
and by ddstiny. The hxuie cjre^ioo ^e ^x^ptly fitted» in, 
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every respect, for their stations, and it is asillogioarto con-- 
elude, thát, because they have ideas, and s(»nething líke < 
thougKt and s^mething like reñection, they must h$ive human ^ 
ininds, as it would be to infer, that, as man is possessed of an : 
imniortal spirit, he must have an angelic oñe. Upc»i the - 
ground of adaptation then, I, might safely base this view,,, 
without entertaining any apprehension, even the slightest, 
that you wiirso grossiy mistake me, when I talk of a think- 
ing or a reasoning brute, as to suppose that I mean human 
thought or human reason, when I only refer to that, whatever 
it may be, which corr^sponds to these powers in the human 
mind, and which, as I have before remarked, difTer precisely 
as t^e beings that possess them. 

From these susceptibilities and powers, springs the neces. 
sity for languagé among ^ brutes; a] necessity equally per- 
emptory with that which renders it so indispensable to the 
happiness of man, and of which, if you depríve him, from á 
social, he would be transformed iiito a solitary being; as he 
wóuld know nothing óf the sufferings or pleasures of others, 
so he would be á stranger to sympathy; all the better feelings 
of his nature would lie dórmant, and he would wander about, 
the unconscious^ miserable possessor of a world of happiness, 
which languagé oníy, could reveal. 

Deprive hruies of languagé, and the consequences' would- 1 
be no less disastrous to them, no less fatal to their well-being^^ 

Entertaining the opinions which I have expressed»^ 
when you listen to the bird on the bough and the bird in 
the bush, uttering their notes of joy; when the JBobílink rings» 
a merry peal from the meadow, and the cricket 's ''cree-cree, 
cree-cree," issues from the grass, as if they were vying wUk 
oneanother, which should express mosty of the joy of its lit- 
Úe heart, and then» all i^t once, birds and ii^€^0,bux«t üyt^h 
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together; when the faitbful dog nieets you at ihe gátiB, ^wítb 
bark and bound;" when the cat rubs backward and fbrward 
againstyour foot, purring all the while, her pleasure; when, 
the day's perils escaped, the.day's wanderings done, you hear 
the happy home-note of the ehickens, as they gather cióse 
under the brooding wing; when you hear the lambs of the 
folded flock, bleat now and then, as if in some happy dream; 
when even the swine salutes you with a complacent "ough," 
fronx bis bed of straw, how can you help exclaiming, "wbat 
a happy world this is, after all !" . 

Turning from the vegetable world, we are about to con- 
témplate animated nature, opening up a new, and if possible^ 
nobler field for admiration; in brilliancy of plumage, in sym- 
xnetry of form, in elegance of nwvement, in ndbleness of 
mien, in power of volee, and in melody of song. • The lan- 
guage of the flowers was a lovely languagé, but it was not 
their ovon; they were, as if so manj fair characters which God 
had traced, and of which He gives a new and beautiful edi- 
tion each returning year. But animáis ha ve a languagé of 
, their own; now lelevated with joy, now tremulous with sorrqw, 
npw tuned by care; a languagé, that, moje faitbful than the 
painter's canvas, takes on cvery fehade of thought, every 
tinge of emotion, and the deep, live coloring of passion. 

The questions may arise in your mind, "what belongs pe- 
culiarly to the anímate world, whence springs the necessily 
for a médium of communication? Is it a diíTerence in the 
nature of the living principie, or is it, that they possess the 
power of locomotion?" To these inquines, I answer in the 
negativo. The principie of life, so far as we are able to com- 
prehend it, is the samé in the vegetable, that it is in the ani- 
mal kingdom. In the qne, we ha ve the coral and the sponge 
attached to rocks; in the other, tbe Gulf-weed and the Tape- 
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grass sailil^ from shore.to shore, wañed by wíxkU and waves. 

In the onej we sea the hydra or the leech propagated by slips 

or GUttiiags^ in tbe other, we observe th© russet grafted upon 

the greening, and the peach and the quince deriving their 

nourishment fromthe same root. In the one, the pigeon flies 

from clime to clíine, and the herring swims fijom the Arctic 

ooean to the line; in the other, the strawberry travels from 

field to field. In the one, we ^e the beaver, now felling tinl- 

ber upon the land, and now catching fish in the water; in the 

other, we hehold. thé rush flourishing in tlié swamp, or thriv- 

ing upen the hill, In the one, the blood rolls its tide of life 

throügh ,the veiiís; in the other, the sap courses to every 

slendertwig. and swelling bud. Impede the circulation in the 

one, and life is destroyed; girdle Jthe tallest oak in the other, 

and it withers and diés. Air is essential to life in the one, so it 

is in the other. It is nqt heje, then, that we are to look for 

that peculiarity, whieh renders language necessary to the 

brute as a social being; i£ it cannot be found, niy labor is 

more than half doné; if it i^ all an idle fancy, and brutas 

possess nothing upon which to predícate language, thenit 

were better, omitting the second' part of this little book, to 

pass^pn directly to the tbird. But let us linger hére, and 

determine, if we can, what this pequliarity is;^ Linnseus, the 

eminent natur^list, in classifying the worJcs of nature,. re* 

inarked, "stones grow, vegetables grow and live, animáis 

grow, live and feel." However corrqct this may be, it isnot 

suíéciently definite for my present purpose; and in proposiúg 

another view, aliow me to direot.your attention to a fact or 

two. Deprive a man of his eyes or ampútate bis limbs, and 

you take from him the power of seeing or of walki»g; so, if 

you deprive a living heing of the nerves or the brain, as the 

former are the organs of sensatión, and the lattec is the seat 
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of intelligence, we may sáfely infer, that with the one or the 
other, the córresponding power of knowing or feeíing, is gone 
aleo. When you pluck a rose from its stem, you do not im- 
agine that it sufiers pain from the disruplure; how can it? 
Vegetables are destitute of nerves; but wound a bird and you 
•ee its little frame.writhe with anguish; the bird possesses the 
organs of sensation. We never attiribute to the lowest order 
of animáis anything like intelUgence, whíle it is with an lü 
grace,that we can deny its possession to the elephant, the áógy 
or the horse; these animáis haye a cerebral organization, or 
ft brain. 

Something called instinct characterizes every Ijving thing; 
sensation distinguishes the animal from the vegetable; intel- 
tígence distinguishes some animáis from others; and the pos- 
session of all these, with reason and a living soul, renden 
man what he iá — lord of this lower world, and "the noblest 
work of God." 

Vegetables have instinct;^ • 

Nervous* Animáis have itostinct and sensatibn; " 

Cerebralf animáis have instinct, sensation andíntelligence,* 

Man possesses instinct, sensation, intelKgence, reason, and 
a LrviNG sovh, 

Thus having placed distifactly befbre you, thé classification 
vhich I have n^ade, latáis examine the nature of mstinct, and 
learn how far the actions of the brute creation are attríbutabW 
to its promptings; then determine the extent of intelligenoe 
in animáis, afler which we can confidently talk of an intelli- 
gible language apong brutes, First, then, Iwillspeakof 
instinct. 

When corn Is planted in the field, or seeds sown in thegar- 

♦^Htting B«r¥Of,. t Thope animáis possetting a brain. 
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den, how da yon know that the lattér n^ll not spríng up in 
the path, or that the former, raakíng á Bubterranean journey, 
^ill not appear in an adjoiñlng field, to bless the wonderíng 
eyes of some indolent neighbort Indeed, what assursoce 
have Jou, that tbey will come up at allí You answer, "oí- 
Servation teachea;" but did you ever think wAythisisso? 
DId it never ocour to you as something strai^, that ftmong 
the numberless seeds, that each retuming year calis forth to 
life, one sbouM not, now and (heu, send its ñbrous roota into 
the air, while the branches should be groping their gloomy 
way down ¡nlo the earth? Why should there notl Withln 
the tiniest seed'a thin shell, the radióle and plume, twin mer- 
sengers of lite, lie cradled now; the former bursts its prieon 
first, and travels down in quest of moisture and a fastening 
for the future plant; the latter, upward bound, seeks air and 
light. 

There is the Dionsea muscipula, or Venus' fly-trap, that 
terror of the insect tribe. Each leaf is fumished with » 



pairof jawa, invitingly extended, and baited too, withaliquid 
which attracts the nnwary wanderer, but no sooner than he 
alights, it closes with a Spring, and the hapless ñy becomes a 
prisoner fbr Ufe; the relentless leaf never opening, till the 
viclim ceasinglo struggle, expires. Traej we are ignorant 
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OÍ the precise maimer in which the plaat is benefited by 
these captures; but as animal life is frequently sustained hj 
the destruction of vegetables, we do not question, that, in thk 
instance, at least, the favor is reciprocated. / 

Tlie potato, that lies forgotten among the rubbish of an oíd 
box in the cellar, sends out its palé, slender vine, that cling» 
upen the unplaned boards that coropose its prison, till it ñnd» 
a fissurs; emerging thence, it creeps slowly away towards 
that distant window, that veiled with cobwebs and dimnoed 
with the splashing of the last shower, admits a feeble ray 
through its half-transparent panes. Did you ever think what 
guided it on its mysteribus way? Yes, you knew it waa 
creeping after light. Its olear, waxen stem betqkens the ab- 
■ence'of the "father of colors," and light it must ha ve; you 
saw, how as it basked beneath that glinimering beam, each 
raveled leaf took on a tinge of gréen. 

By the way, reader, what a language does that plant speak 
to you and me ! Like it, we are living b^ings and prisoncrs 
ef hope; like it, we are enveloped in darkness; a light has 
shone upon tis toó, and we see it through "a glflss darkly;'' 
like it, how should we emerge from the gloom, and follow 
after the benign ray, that ñings its soñened lustre in, upon 
tiiis depraved world ! To retum, what was it, but a principie 
of life that impelled the plant, thus to seek that which wa« 
essential to its health, if not to its existence, and what is this 
principie but instinct? . 

Plant a strawberry vine in the sand, and will it remain 
there to wither and die ? Examine it after a few days, and 
you will find its liltle runners traveling off, in the directiop 
of the nearest soil prpper for its nourishments. The tree re- 
moved from its nativo swamp to the parched upland, will not 
yield its life without an efíbrt; with no guid^but that Beiog 
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who spok6 it into existence, fílled it with life and clóthed H 
with beauty, its roots, faithful totheir trust, amid the darkness 
oí their príson, will send out a thousand fíbres towards the 
seighboring rivulet or spring. Set a root of the Orchis in 
your garden and mark the spot. Let a few years élapse be- 
fore you seek it, ahd you will.find that the strange thing has 
played you false; no vestige of it can be discovered, but 
clamber over your neíghbor's fence, travel a quarter of a 
mile, and you may chance to find the truánt flourishing in 
the soil of a new possessor. It had made a toilsome journey 
hither, all for its little life, abandoning the oíd and withered 
root from time to time, it had bundléd oíT to a new and vigor- * 
ous oné, springing up beside the oíd habitation; like a tenan^t 
who resides, now in this dwelling, now in that, leaving each 
as the decaying timbérs and broken roof, threaten to tumble 
üpon hls head ! 

The bulbous root is peculiarly adapted to resisí the effects 
of drought; transplánt such a root to some moist spot, and 
instead of remaining round and plutnp as a London alder- 
man, it wiH become lean, lank and long as a half-starved 
friar; but never fear; it is not about to die. As in a diy soil, 
to the bulbous root, the plant oweíi its preservation, so in a 
marsh, the same formation would prove its sure destruction, 
actually drowning it; and[for this reason, the root instinctively 
alongates, becomes ñbrous, adapts itself to the new situation^ 
and lives on, verdant as ever. 

The wood^sorrel that folds its leaves from the coming storm; 
tíie yellow flowers that look cheerfully forth upon the rising 
aun,tum to the south at noon, and catch thelast beams oftbe 
elosing day; the sensitive fern that shrínks from the approach- 
ing hand; the Evening Prímrose, whose little signal gun an» 
fiounces the approach of night, as one by one, its palé flowei* 
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fly open to receive the falling dew; the water-lUy diat co&« 
tracts its leaves, as it rests gently upcm the prystal couch; 
the lazy Goatsbeard, that shuts its eyes at noon, as^ if to sleep^ 
emd the ohiokweed, that wraps the vii^n flower in its greeil 
mantle, reminding you to make the utnbrella your companion 
for that day, are all directed by^ instingt, thát principie, 
which, however varied the acts to.which ít impela, is admira» 
bly calculated to preserve life in the vegetable World. Tak^ 
away this inistinct, and the day which dawned upon a thou<» 
sand forms of almost breathing beauty, looking forth from 
hill-top and vale, would cióse upon a moumful scene of deso- 
> lation and death. 

Let US now observe the action of instinct in the anin^al 
world. I recollect, when a boy, of spying a robin's nest in 
an oíd appie tree. With much scrambl.ing and kicking, I 
succeeded in getting a foothold on some of the spreading 
bóughs, añd eagerly reached up, to take a peep at the interior 
of the nest. At the imminent hazard of life or limb, so much 
was I taken by surprise, four ypung robins, opened their bilis 
all togethcr, and developíng their capacious yellow throats, 
set up a chorus thát first startled, then astounded me. Just 
at this instant, the alarm-sote of the oíd robin, sounding loqd 
and clear, cióse by me^ added not a little to my fear, and 
trembling in every joint, 1 heartily wished myself out of the 
predatory excursión, and saie at home. The little family 
had but just escaped from the shell, and this movement was 
one of the first acts of life; without instructionorexperíenoe, 
and doubtless without a knowledge of the cause or the result, 
they placed themselves in the only position in which they 
could possibly receive nóurishment from the . parent. This 
act was an instínctíve one; of the same nature with that per^ 
formed by the Geranium that tum9 its llaves towards tl^e us<- 
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ourtained window^ or by the root that seeks its proper scxil; of 
the same nature with that put forth by the infant, which 
throws out its little hands, when in danger of falling froin the 
arms of a careless ntirse; an act which is prompted byno 
apprehensíon of danger, no knowledge of any nieans by which 
it might be averted. In the three inatanees mentioned, the 
act Í8 essentially the same; equally unintellígant, aad alike 
calculated to preserve the life, and health of the individual. 



GHAPTER 11. 

üTfte éuck — Complex ftaiure of suekiñgf moaUowing and respira^ 
Uon—Definüiün of tnstíncí — not ^fnj^en^— -«o< inteU^en^^ 
Examphs — The office of traelHgenee — üs relatkm to instmct — 
Few animáis destroy Ufe wantorily — The akillqf harás m md- 
ification — <!}olor of the eggs^^Indmduaiand generíc mstíncts, 

19ie patient hen eets for vreeks upen duok's eggs, uncon- 
acious of the anxiety which her penrerse brood will occasion; 
the little web-feet come fórth and waddle away to the nearest 
pool with all possible dispatch. The foster-mother, with 
drooping wingSy rúnsihither and thither upon the bankycluck- 
ing her mingled notes of love and íear; but the heedless oh- 
Jects of her solicitude,^diving and paddling about with notable 
«eal, pay not the slighte^t attenticm to her exhortations and 
éntreaties. Fitted by nature for a sea-faring life, instinct di- 
i^cts them to their native element, and by instinct they swim. 
Of precisely the same natureyi^the act of aucking^andswaU 
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lowing, so readily performed by the new-born infant; indeed, 
evincing a skill, that all the experíence of subsequent life, 
could not increase, or even attain; a process which calis into 
actíon, thirty pairs of muscles at every draught. In this 
connection, I will mentioQ respiratíon or breathing, aleo; 
what instructor couMiíjiitiaie the aptest pupil into the inystery> 
so that he could bring into operation all the muscles necessa- 
ry to this process, but that great Teacher, who, as He has 
bestowed upon organized bodies the^ boon of life, has also 
given them instinct for its preservation ? 

Numerous examples migHt be introduced> to illustrate still 
farther, the univérsality of instinct, as possessed by all living 
things, and its uniformity, as ever acting for good. But they 
are above, beneath and on every side of you; and to hím, 
who studies the works of nature, animate or inanimate, they 
will Gonstantly present.themselves, extorting, even írom the 
unwilling heart, an acknowledgement of the unbounded be- 
nevolence of that Being, by whom the Worlds. were made. 

Instinct, then, is "the operation of the principie of organized 
life^ by the exercise of certain natural powers, directed to 
the present good or futuro welfare of the individual." Where 
life is, there is instinct; within the secret chamber of the 
buried seed, it fans the slumbering spai^k into a ñame; it 
guides unerringly the descending root, and accompanies 
the ascending stem; it folds the tender leaf from the frosty 
night; it opens the painted ñower to the genial ray, and when 
the chill winds whistle around the shivering tree, it is there 
still! 

Instinct is neither sentient ñor intelligent; were it the lat- 
ter, it might profit by experience; if ^he former, it might 
writhe with pain; but plants possess neither sensation nor 
knowledge, and yet plants have instinct; perfect at first, it is 
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not susceptible of iiñprovement; unerríng ÍQvits nalüre, where- 
ver seen, yóu are compelled tp eyclaím with the poet, 

*^And Reason raise o*er instioct as you 'can, 
In this His Grod directa, in that 'lis maD." 

Finally^— oontemplating ínstinct in coimection with intelli- 
gence and reason^ you will observe that it is a natural power, 
fully developed' at first, while the two latter are y«t feeble, 
requiring time andxjultivation, to arrive at maturity, so that the 
young of very many animáis must perish, without the aid of 
ínstinct; henee Ihe providence of the bee, the secretionsin the 
udder of the cow^ and the breasts of the mother, and the huiit- 
ing excursions of the parent bird. Even then, all these 
promptings of instinct or aííection would be unavailing, did 
not the calf instíncüvely suck, the bird gape and the insect 
devour. In this view, the peculiar office of instinct is an- 
tecedent to that, eitber of intelligence pr reason; it filis, as if 
the plaqe of a guardián to the ne w-born creature, while the 
latter, as minors, are uuable to act for* themselves. Henee 
it follows, that though instinct continúes to exercise its funo- 
tions during the whole life of the brute or the man, yét it 
never discharges a duty which intelligence pr reason is capa, 
citated to perform. Thus the infant throws-out its arms when 
falling: the man malees precisely the same raovement when in 
similar circumstances; but so far from its being puré instinct, 
í/íen, this essential diíference is obvious; the man both appre- 
hends the danger, and intelligenily adopts this. expedient to 
avert it, Here instinct may be said to act in concert with in- 
telligence, fpr the accomplishment of the same object. 

In the view which I have given of the subject, you can easi- 
ly distinguish between the impulsión of instinct and the ope* 
ration of intelligence; the former may act alone as well as 
the latter; the one executes what the other whispers as necesr 
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sary, but in no instance arethey so combined in their aotíon, 
as to exhibit a modifícation of either. Thus instinct teaches 
US that the physical system requires foodjjand we intelligently 
cast about to procure it; wé lay plans; we labor assiduously^ 
but we do it all intelUgenÜy, Instinct induces birds to con- 
tinué their speeies, and impresses the necessity óf a habita- 
tion, but intelligence is employed in the actual construction 
of their curious hpmes; in selecting materials; in adapting 
its forin' to circumstances. Break one of the twigs that sup- 
port the half-built nest, and the cunning architects will bind 
it more securely, to those which remain. Deprive them of 
down, and they levy upon your cotton; rob them of hair, but 
take care of your silk ! Remove the bird from a tropical toa 
températe climate; instinct impels it to the preservation of 
\iíe, but intelligence lines the nest with another layer of down, 
and adds another inch to its depth. * 

Few are the animáis, saye man, that wantonly destroy ti» 
Ufe and happiness of their íellows. True, the eagle pouncea 
upon the serpent, and bears it away in its talons; the w^y 
snake springs upon the sparrqw in the hedge; the sparrow 
devoura the insect or the worm; .but they all act in.obedienoe 
to the law of insfínct, which whispers, "life, lifel" The 
soale of being is accurately balanced; the eagle rears its 
solitary or twin young; the snake has a more numerous pro- 
geny; the sparrow brings up quite a family, while the insect 
produces myriads at a birth. Tura where yon will, the pro- 
portion is accurately adj usted. 

- Instinct impels, not merely to the welfare of the individual^ 
but to the preservation of the race. Henee, thpugh the eagle 
may destroy its cpmpanion, it is not necessarily an instinctive 
act; famine may compel the ship-wrecked mariners to cast 
lots for a sacrifice, to the common \\íe\ here is the triumph of 
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tbe indiviclual orer the generic ínstinct; but still, how mighty 
the'struggle; with what horror and loathing, do the miserable 
man feed upon tbe flesh of their fellow ! Why? For no 
other reason, than that ^he generiq instinct Tebels. The fact 
that some tribes are cannibals^ has no bearing upon thís prin- 
cipie, for human nature may become so lost to every monítíon 
of instinct, every feeling of afiectioii, that the mother will 
fbrget even her own child. 

The peculiar skill manifested, by fhe bird or the beast in 
the construction of its lair or its nest is in exact proportion to 
the liability and danger of detection, and thé alnlity of the 
owner to protect jt. Thus the eggs of the Eingñsher and 
Woodpecker are of a brilliant white, and therefore are 
concealed in boles, as tbey would ofherwise be inevitablydis- 
covered and devoured by some hungry bird or prowling quad- 
ruped. The swallows and wrens lay eggs of the same 
treacherous color, but so small are the aperturesto their nests, 
that an enemy must be extremely impudent to approach so 
near as to catch a glimpse of them. The eggs, óf the pig^Ek 
and petrel are also white, but are seldom left, whilé others 
are carefully covered and watched. The sparrow, less cau- 
tious, deposites its palé, green eggs in the grass or reeds, but 
many a prying boy in vain h^^ looked in the very bush which 
oontains thenn. f^e, dappled,'gray eggs of the lark, the quail 
and the thrush, resembíe so nearly, the matétíals of the nests 
and the surrounding stubble, ¡n color, that they frequently 
escape the eye, although it aptually rests upon them, while 
the eagle that fearsnaught fro^ its winged fellows; that 
shrínksnot from a conñict with a wild-cat br a man, fearlessly 
deposites its^ggs upon a platform of dry limbs, buih upon 
the rocky clífi; 

|t is. unnecQssary to ix^ultiply examples \xfoa tbis point> for 
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a little observation will t^ach you that the posítion, the fonn> 
and the general conaitrüction of the nests of birds is determin- 
ed by the color of the eggs as brighter, or fainter, andthe 
habits and number of tho^e animáis, whose individual instinc^. 
^ey. have the greatest reason ^ to feár; I do not say the 
habits or number of their enmdes, You are not to sup- 
pose that va the construction of their curious home», birda ane 
guided altogether by intelligence, but that instinct acts üt 
concert with its moye accoraplished sister, for the promotion 
of the same óbject; viz : the well-being of the" creature. 
Their offices may perhaps be expressed in the following 
manner : without instinct, the nest would never be begun; 
without intelligence, it would never be completed; without 
instinct, the parent bird would not brood many ai long day 
and gloomy night, famished and weary, over the eggs; with». 
out intelligence and aífection, ít would have neither the dispo- 
sitien ñor the ability, to supply the wants of its helpless 
progeny. 



CHAPTER IIL 



Architectural skill of Urds — Weavers, masons and hasket-nup- 
kers — Hindostán Swallow — Taüor-Urd^s nest—BaJümore 
Starling — Martin — Hint to the hypercritícal — The Exeter 
^Change Ekphant — The Turkish toasp — Bushy Park — The 
caninerace — Reasomng of a dog—ültfsses^ dog-^The sqtár^- 
rél tumed sailar. 

Who «ver tidnks of the architectural skill of certain biidft 
and quadrupeds, without commingled emotions of wondaT 
and admiraJtioa? Of that liítib eastem bird^ whicl^ to do ü 



justíoe, would prove no mean competitor, with Üie aokoowl- 
edged "knighta of the thimble." For a needle, it only has its 
bilí; forthread, fine fibresof wood; wi(h tliese it construots a 
fragüe nest, by seving lo a living leaf pendent from the bough, 
another, wliich it had plucked for the purpose, thus mahiog a 
ourious little berth, which, lined with gossamer and downi 
.locks ín the breeze, and dances in the blast, a eradle and a 
dvelling. 

The annexed figure will gira 
yon a correct idea of the Tailor* 
bird's nest. With what compla- 
cency the callow inmates look out 
upon the great world, as they 
rock all day. 

The tailor ia not the only me- 

chanic among the feathered race; 

there are masóos, and weavers, 

basket-makers, miners and carpen- 

ters. Among the last méntioned ai. 

tisans, the ivoiy-btlled woodpecker 

seems to be the very prínce. The 

silent swamps of the Carolinas 

echo with oft-repeated strokes as of 

some distant woodsman; you look 

around toi the cause, but no living 

being is in aight, save the squirrel 

that eyea you saucily íor a moment, 

from a It^ near by, and is gone. 

fkill you hear it; that same, incessant tap, and, at lengih, 

iookÍDg up, you disoover, high on the trunk of a solid Cypress, 

the gaily plumed caipenter, exeavating a winding celt, the 

destined birth-place of &.raee of carpenters, if tlie etealthy 

Uaok snake, or ínquisitive pine Martin, does nol blight their 
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prospects-, by making a breakfast of them some moming^ 
while half-fledged truants from the nest. 

The bank Swallow, with his chubby head^ is a great miner. - 
When you are passing the shelving banks of streáms, or a 
road cut through small bilis, this little bird will frequently 
salute you with his twitter, which resembles the noise of a 
cork tumed in a bottle; now darting toward you so directly, 
that you are inclined to shield your eyes with your hand, and 
now in his zigzag flight, turning as swiftly away, with a 
suppressed "to weet, to weet," as if he had mistaken you for 
an acquaintance. He ís amusing himseíf after a day of 
toil, and though rather amiable in his disposition, he makes 
sad havoc among the little winged tribes that sport for anhour, 
in the warm sun-beam; perhaps that pote of his, "to weet," 
may be peculiárly signifióant of the amusement. 

See that sand bank. Why^ it is full of boles, made by 
these industrious little creatures. I declare, there is one at 
work this moment! How busily he plies his little bilí; now 
gidewise, now up, now down, his long, sharp claws hold him 
«ecurely as he works. If you look into one of those caves, 
you will find that the floor gradual ly ascends from the mouth, 
back. Why, do you think? To prevent the storm from 
beating, or the water from running into it ! How admirably 
contrived ! No pick-axe, no shovel, that little bilí executes 
the whole. 

A beautiful Sparrow found in Hindostán is a skilful basketr 
maker. It successfully eludes the snake and the monkey, by 
plaiting a bottle-shaped basket of long grass, separated intct 
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apartmenls, aod auspending it by the neck to the bough of tha 
date-tree or ftcacia. Here ¡s a representation of tho nest : 



üoubtless Pug's visage l)a8 oflen wriggled and twisted with 
iil-suppressed ragc, and his swarthy countenance grown dark- 
ar, aa ihe retracted lips diaclosed the ivory bchind, when froto 
•onie oeighboring bough, eying this bottle with the opening 
at llie bottom, !ie was forced to acktiowkdge, for once, hi» 
eunning outdone. But we need not travcl to Hindostán for 
baaket-niak'ers; in the tbicket of Alder bushes by the ereek, 
antong the reeds and ruahes of the swamp, or in the long 
grass of the meadow, are theStarling, the Bulifínch and tlte 
Thruah, alt of a trade. 
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Here ís tho work of a skilful weaver, the Baltimore Slar. 
ling. 



II is flax and wool woven into olothj UnBey-woolsey fbr ali iIíg , 
worid ! Improved loo, for il ts sewed through and through 
witii horse hair, I presume some careñil womaQ in the neigh- 
borhood, has wondered what became of a skain or two of thread 
that was mysteriemsly missing from a number whích she 
^read upon the grass to bleach. Doubtless the starling would 
tell her, if it could, that linen ready spun waa very accepta- 
ble, and made excellent warp. 

But the niasons, a iiseful, hard-working cláss, must nol be 
«lighted. Among them, the Martin may be considered ai 
inaster-builder, if wa cJtcept that oíd roillwrighf, the beaver. 
The martin is not only masón, but brick-maker. In tlw 
month of May, he arrives among us, from tho fragrant grovea 
of the sunny south. At break of day, while tho folded leaves 
are yet wet with the dewa of night, you may see him in thí 
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newly-turned furrow, or by the brook, in quest of materials 
foi* a dwelling. Nothing comes amiss; partióles of moist 
earth, skiídér twigs, bits of straws, locks of wool, are treas- 
ures to him; yes, more favored than the oppréssed Israelites 
in Egypt, the material^ are hot denied him. These he skil- 
fully works and tempers into a mortar of great tenacity, and 
having selected a spot íbr his nest, beneath the sheltérijag 
eaves of some dwellingj whose inmates are nót hostile to his 
little plans, (I am sorry to say, that the dwelling is hot un- 
frequently a ftam,) he lays the fomjdation. No sound of 
ttowel or hammer, 

*^L¡ke a tall pine^ the noiscless fabric grows;" 

each rising sun shines uponthe advancing work. Sometimes 
indeed, it falls befbre it hardens; and, (shall I say it?) some- 
times a wanton boy ruíely demolishes the little fabric with 
sticks-and stones, but it is a labor of love, and we have hard- 
ly time to^lament the martinas lot, ere the breach is repaired. 
Indeed it would almost seem Ihat sparks of that reason, 
which renders man the lord of this lower world, had been 
given to some of the inferior animáis. Plans of action are 
theirs, which if laid by man, WQuId havé passed unqíiestioned, 
for the productions of reason; a skill ín architecture and an 
adaptation to circumstances, which oür own British fathers 
had scarcely attained, or at least had never exhibited, previ- 
ous to the Norman conquest; a real magnanimity, which, if 
displayed by a fellow man, would have awakened in our bo- 
8oms a respect for him. All these have been termed instínct^ 
a word which is too often synonymous with roystery; and to 
this indefínable someifungy the actions of every animal, biped, 
quadruped and centiped, provided it was not a marif have bden 
attributed; to this something, holdpg that inconceivable po- 
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sitioiii just superior to the laws of matter, just below tho 
sphere of intelligence; how córrect such opinions may be, I 
leave with you, reader, to'decide. Perhaps this book may 
fall into the hands of a metaphysician; one who loves to live 
in a mist of his own gathering; who puzzles himself sadly 
with terms. I can easily conceive how he might lose himself 
ÍD an abstraction upon mínd and thought, and ideas, as I have 
spoken of them; and how, as a partial compensation for sucb 
a loas, he might disoover some shocking absurdity in these^ 
my views; if so, I wish him much joy in his Columbus-Hlie 
enterprise; but to me, the acquisition of one truth is of isfí* 
nitely greater valué than all this; with the farmer, a little 
wheat amply rewards me for passing a dozen bushels through 
the mili; one caution the thresher always gives; it applíes 
equally well here, and so I repeat it; "toAre care; donH tum 
loo f asi r 

It is related of the celebrated Exeter 'Change elepliant» 
that one day, while feeding upon some petatees, one of them 
chanced to roll awáy out of his reach. Añer making several. 
ineíTectual attempts to recover it with his long, ñexible trunk» 
suddenly changing his mamier of operation, as if he under. 
stood the law of action and reaction, he blew it violently 
againstthe opposite wall, whence rebounding, tlie potatospeed- 
ily shared the fate of it less roving companions. We do not 
Buppose that this noble animal understood the philosophy of 
the schools, hut he acted pMIoso^Mcaüy^hrutB as he was. He 
evinced the possession of capabilities which ñtted him, not 
merely for a life in his nativo jungles, but which could even 
adapthim to the peculiar circumstances of a life and a prnaúB 
in London. 

Dr. Darwin, an eminent, but in some instances, a &noifu1 
naturalisti tells us, that in a rambloi he saw a wasp tugging^tft 
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a fly quite as large as itself, and after many struggles to t>ear 

it ofi) relaxed its hold^ and proceeded with Tur|{ish dexterity, 

to relieve the ponderous captíve of its hea4* This being 

done, it succeeded in rising with the prize, only to experíence 

a ftesh difficulty; the broad wings of the fly greatly impeded 

the flight of the wasp, and it again alighted to renew its sur- 

gical operations. First, it sawed off one wing, then the other, 

and once more $eízíng its victim, disappeared. 

There is a park in England, which in the time of Crohi- 

well was called Haré Park, but from the fine thom trees in 

ity is now called Bushy Park. It is said that the oíd bucks 

which are képt in this enclosure, réar themselves upon their 

hinder legs, and entangling their horns in thelow and spréad- 

ing hranches, shake ofiT the coveted fruit, and then eat it at 

their leisure. It is a fact, well known to the apiarist, that 

bees, before sending out a colony, díspatch scouts or agents to 

select a suitable spot íbr a settlement, and shape their course 

aocording to the report of their little spies- What emigrant 

ever acted wiser? The dog, too, has been the hackneyed 

theme of eulogy, but by no means an unworthy one. Who 

does net remember instances of a sagacity almost incredibleí 

of death-enduring afiection and gratitude? Who ever saw a 

dog travel round the road thlit makes right anglas, when in 

haste, and not rather leap the fence, and plunge into thd 

thicket or the stream to take the hypotenuse of the triángle^ 

thus practically demonstrating a proposition iH Buclid. There 

is one fact oñ record, which is too good in itself, and toomuch 

to my purpose to be repressed in this connection. A dog that 

had lost bis master, at length traced him to the junction of 

three loads. After tráveling a short distance upon one of 

them, his keen scent testified that bis master nad not passed 

ttmt wáy, 80 retuming to the eommon point^ he aet off upon the 
G 
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second branch; here, too, he was disappointed. What díd he 
do? Rotura to the main road? Nothing of thi8. Had he 
possessed speech, he ivould have said something Uke the fol» 
lowing : "My master has gone on neither the first ñor second 
of these roads,, therefore he has taken the third; but here I 
aixiy at a distance from. that unlucky angle> the commence* 
ment of my. trouble, but away across those ñelds, I see the 
third fork windingovérthe hill; I can save atrifle in tinaeby 
striking across, so here I go !" Is thei'o any thing íanciful 
itt attributing a process like thfs to a brute, and as Mrs*. 
Hemans wrote, a "lordly" oiie? Investigaiion acquaints U5 
that this is not a solitary instance of braite logic, which Whate-* 
ley himself cannot excel. There, too, ís ülysses' dog, oíd 
Ai^ujs ! He asks not a. line from me to perpetúate his mem- 
ory, foí the incident was long ago embalmed by the poely 
singing, how on the retumr of the Grecian prince, after a long 
absencd of twenty years, aadin a beggar's garb, hia faitiíiful 
dog recc^ized him^ thougb forgotten ky his own son; bul 
letthe poet tell it: 

'^BfrkneAT lúe lord ; he bn«w and ptrove to meet; 
Iq vttin he slrove lo crawl and iick his feet ; 
Tet — all ho could — hts tail, his ears, liis eyc», 
Saluto his master, then, of joy, he diesT' 

What child has not heard of the life boat of the gnat> or 
how the sprightly red squirrel, land lubber as he is^ tums 
sailor, and committing his little Ufe to a broad chip or a bit 
of bark, hoists his bushy sail to the wínd>and glides obliquely 
across the wide stream? 

Ii^kact may ímpet the little maírinerto change bis locattcao^ 
h^X intelligence fita out the ba^k and trims the tiny san. 

i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The churchgoing dog — The pMIosophiealfoX'^The memory qf 
horses — Poeiical éxiract — The eíephant — His inteUigence — 
His gratitude — Tlie migralkm of hirds — Bryanfs lines, 

I recoHect of hearing, from a credible source, of a dog that 
ílisplayed an extraordinary ehurch-going propensity, which 
in his bipedal companions, would have been truly commenda- 
ble. Rain or shine, cloudy or clear, it mattered íiot, the dog 
might be seen closely follovving at his master's heelfl, and 
paciRg with becoming gravity up to the well-remembered seat, 
beneath which he retired to meditate and muse. This at 
length became a source of aniíoyance to the master, for the 
misohievous children in the adjacent pew, would sometimes 
give Towi^er a pinch, or sóme careless man, inadvertently set 
foot trpon his lail, at Vvhich, though rather amia1>le, the canine 
propensities of tho animal would be manifested in an incipi- 
ent growl from his lurking place. Then sundry juvenil© 
tunes would be pitched; as raany riaothere eye the hapless 
Dwn^ of our hero with no doubtful glance, and the worthy 
clergyman look disconcertM. This state of things waxing 
worse and worse, became intolerable, and one sabbath mom- 
ing, the master with an insidious whistle, lured Towser within 
htf reach, and tied him securely in the barn. He fawned, 
whined, yelped, growled and evén snarled, btít it would not 
do, and he remained at borne. Another week passed, and 
Sunday carne again. The man went to the door — "Towser, 
Towser !" but no Towser appeared; he went to the shed, the 
baro, the stable, but no dog was visible. Puzzled at the cir- 
cumstanoe, he wended his way to meeting, and fhere, by the 
door, sat the dog, with ali the dignlty of a sexton in the«arly 
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daya of Connecticut, eyeing hls belated master, as much as 
to say, "rather behiud the time, Ibis marning, sir," and in he 
walked tothe accustomed pew. The next sabbath, and thd 
next, the performarce was reacted, unlil the master, amused 
at the intellígenqe of the dog, ín anticipaling bis designs, suf* 
fered bis companionsbip unmolested. Whát truant boy ever 
aeted wiser in a oourse of rebellion; evpding wbat he did not 
daré to meet, in rememberiagthe day, and in fac», in adopting 
the only oourse by which he could accompHsh bis object; 
viz: to attend eburch? How much of memory, of jadgment 
and of shrewdness such an act necessarily implies, I will not 
attempt to determine, but if this is only one of a multitude 
of instinctSy I am willing tbat my conduct, in writing thi$ 
book, in laying plans foi». the future and in all the varied busi- 
ness of life, should be altributed to one or.another of the 
thousand and one instincts wilh which a man who entertains 
such notions, would, in the generosity of bis heart^ unbesi* 
tatingly bestew upon me. 

Df • Fish of Boston, tells us, that onee when riding by a 
frozen pond, be observed a fox orossing the i©e. With chiir- 
acteristio cautio», bis íbxsbip stopped ever and anón, as if to 
calcúlate the chances for a ducking. At length he carne to 
a spot of thin ice, more suspicious than any he had passed; 
here he hesitated again, put out, fírs't bis right foot, then his 
leñ, and bore gently upon the dangerous territory, being par- 
ticularly careful to sufíer the principar responsibility of his 
precioua self, to rest upon tbe three remaining pedáis, but no, 
the ice was superlatively thin^ and would not do; any body 
else might venture; not he^ Wbat was to be done? Soma 
favorite scheme of petty burgiary must be sacrifíced, some 
day-dream of plump fowls and gabbling geese must vanish 
ÍAto thinair,^ if a passageconld not be effected. Aüer tbinkiog 
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a while, (for who denies that ifoxes think flometimes?) Rey- 
nard extended himself upon the ice at full length; and rolling 
Qver and over, actually truridled himself out of danger into 
comparative security, and jumping upon his feet, tripped dain. 
tily on, doubtless well pleased with the exploit. Was this in- 
stinct? Could it be the prompting of anything less than ¡n- 
telligencé?. 

Who does not know that some horses, amid i^orm anddark- 
ness, and in the deep forest, will bear their bewildered riders 
safely on, without wanderíng from the path, provided they 
ever passed it before? Any inteiUgent horse will do this, for 
. there ís as wide a difíérence among horses in this particular, 
as among men, showing conclusively, that it is not the result 
of instinct. I never like to drive a physician's horse, within 
(he circumference of his professional ride; for, unless you are 
watchful, he will make for this pair of bars, that gate, orthe 
other shed, expressing his "how á'ye do?" to the premises, in 
a kind of whispered neighing; sometimes, indeed, he will re- 
fuse to movellEí step, and bracing himself with mulish stub- 
bornness, turn his head over his shoulder, as if to take a r«- 
trospect of your proceedings. 

The poet has happily illustrated the possession of menwry 
by the horse, the carrier-pigeon, the dog, and even by the lit- 
tle bee, in the fbllowing Unes : 

When o'er the blasted heath the day declin'd, 
And on the scath'd oak warr'd the wintry wind; 
When not a dístant taper*s twinkling ray 
Gleam'd o'er the furze to light him on his way; 
When not a sheep-bell sooth'd his listening ear, 
And the big rain-drops told the tempest near; 
Then did the horse the homéward track descry, 
The track that ahunn'd his sad inquiring eyej¡ 
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And win each waveríng parpóse (o releat, 
With warmth so mild, so gently viole^t, 
That his charm'd hand tlie careless rein resign'd. 
And doubts and terrors vanish'd from his mind< 

Recaí tbe traveler, whose alter'd form 
Has borne the buffet of tbe mountam-storm; 
And who wíll first bis fond impatience meet? 
His faithful dog's alreadj al bis feet I 

^P ^P ^P T* ^P *■ 

Led by what chart, transports tbe timid dovev 
The wrealbs of con^uest, or tbe vows of love ? 
^ Say, tbro' the clouds what compass points ber ñigbt ? 
Monarebs bave gaz'd, and nations bless'd tbe sight«^ 
Pile roek on roclc^ bid woods and mountaíns ris3y 
£k;lipse ber natíve sbades, her native skies; 
'Tis vain ! througb ether's patbless wilds sbe goee^ 
*'And ligbts at last wbere al I her cares repose. 

« * « i|r iH * 

Hark ! tbe bee wmds ber smali but meltow bonif 
Blitbe to salute the siHiny smile of morn. 
O'er tbymy downs sbe bends her bi^sy course. 
And nnany a streamr allures her to it& source. 
'Tis noon, 'tis night. That eye so fínely wrought, 
Beyond the search of sense, tbe soar of thought^ 
Now vainly asks the scenes sbe left behind; 
Its orb so ful 1, its visión so conñn'd ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to be^ cell ? 
Who bids ber soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace tbe mazy clue 
Of varied scents, that charm'd her as sbe fiewt 
Hail Memort, hail ! thy universal reign 
, Guarda the least link of Being's glorkaui chaUsu 
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Is it a simple instínct that impek the elephant to test the 
«trength of a bridge, whicb he is required to cross, before he 
trustahis panderous weight to its timbers? What country lad 
has DOt risen two hours oarlier thao usual, lost hís breakfast, 
and run hiraself breathless, to be by, when the "Cara van" 
éntered the neighboring village? And what lad hasnotseen 
the huge animal try the bridge, with one of his fore feet, un- 
til the very timbers rjittled, and theñshaking his broad apron- 
ears about, as if in dpubt of its security, remain deaf, alike 
to entreaties and commandsí Are not j udgment and ski 1 1 dis- 
played in these movements, or must we add another to the iist 
of instincts of adaptation, and cali thís, a hridge^ instmetf 
Th<3i again, with what a memory an elephant ís blessed, and 
what gratitude dpes he evince. - Go intothe crowded tentof 
a trayeling menagerie, give him a piece of tobáceo, and slink 
eway into the crowd, but he kiíows you; his small, bright 
eye gleams upon you expressivelyí he feelsinsuUed, and who 
blames him? Years may pass; that col lection may be brought 
to your village again, and with it, the elephant. Do you 
think he has forgotten you? Trust it not; he remembers the 
tobaoco-mónger, the moment his eye rests upon him. Do not 
venture within his reach; he might consider you beneath his 
notice, or he might make an example of you; who knows? 

Then the gratitude of this animal is as familiar as ahouse- 
hold word. Nearly every child has heard of the enraged 
elephant, who (I ha ve written who^ but I will not change it,) 
as he rushed madly. along, trampling every thing that oppos- 
ed his progress, into the dust, removed, with maternal tender, 
ness, a helpless infant to a place of safety, that had been leñ 
exposed by the añrighted mother. And why did he do this? 
Because thát mother had now and then given him a handful 
. of greens, as he passed her stall ! What tnan ever recipro* 
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cated a favor more nobly or deUcately? We can alraost 
think the brute acquainted with the human heart. 

There, too, is Cqlumbus, that rescued his keeper from thd 
jaws of a feroclous tiger, displaying an intelligence and af- 
fection, which, as the man himself told me, made them indis- 
soluble friends for 11 fe; and well it might, for the idle protes^ 
tations and heartless compliments of the so^cBMeáfrietídsMps 
of the world, are of siíiall account, when compared with the 
attachment of one noble animal like this. 

The migratory habits of certain birds and quadrupeds de- 
serve .a passing notice in thís conñection. 

How oñen, in the gray of the morning or the dusk pf even- 
¡ng, have wo heard the loud "houo, houc,'* of the pilot goose, 
that thus leads on the tvvo diverging files, folio wing their 
common leader. Whither are they bound, and what their 
errand, think you? What whispers these serial voyagers, that 
the far-lakes of the north, ofíer a secure retreat, alike from 
the inclemency of the weather, and the sure aim of the 
fowler? Or what induces them, with their just ñedged young, 
to seek the balmy mildness of a southern Zone, from thé 
cwming blasts of autumn; and thus, like Logan's cuckoo, be 
ever "cpmpanions of the spring?" Who taught them thus to 
sleer, from tropic to the line, tbrough the deep, blue, star-lit 
depths of that upper sea? These and a hundred similar ques- 
tionsthrong into the mind, and perhaps none of them are eo 
easily answered, as to attribute it all directly to fiim 

**Who soeB with equal eye as God of all, 
Ahero perish, or a aparro w fall," 

That it is altogether instiüict, seems to me highly improbable; 

that it is wholly the result of intelligence, I do not believe. 

Whether birds have a sense of which we are ignorante as 

•orne suppofiey or not» it will he readily conceded that, in inua- 
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ay instances, those secses with which we are acquainted, are 
astonishingly acute, in the brute creation; foreíellmg the ap- 
proach of storms by certaín aotions or cries, wbile yet no 
cloud dims the visible borizon. and when nothinígr less thaa a 
barometer or a rbeumatic could indícale it. It is well known 
that cats hear the movcments of their prey, when ihe human 
ear can dis^il^guish no sound; ^bat rabbits give the alarm to 
bürrows tbo raost remote, by stríking ihe earth with their lit- 
tle feet. So in íhe case of Ihe maddened dephant, amid the 
díscharge of fire-arms, and ihe crash of tímbers as he raged 
tound bis prison, the voice of bis kceper was beard, -'Cliunee, 
bite," and the noble animal, obedient to the command, kneel- 
ed,.and a volley of balls lerminated bis sufíering. 

Birds of prey, from the acuteness of their sense of sight 
or smell, come from ihe distant woods and mountains, with 
unerring accurecy,.to the spot wbere the carcass of a slaugh- 
tered animal has been dcposiled, so recently, that the moat 
delicate olfactory, nerves could not diseover its proximity> 
though in an adjoiaing field. 

This exquisite seiisibility of the organs, together with ír- 
6tinct, impels them to seek a milder clime, wbile not unfre- 
quently they seeai to avaíl themselves of peculiar circum- 
stances in expediting their flight, and that too, intelligently; 
the strong currents at the time of the equinoxes, waft them 
on; the height o f their flight, such as toset the fowling pieoe 
at dieñance; their cauíion in foraging when necessary; their 
protracted stagcs during the nigbt, all seem to imply the pos- 
•ession of intelligence in accomplisbing what instinct imposes 
in behalf of life. One can never think of the migration of 
birds, without remembering the nature-breathing lines' of 
Bryant, to a waterfowl. Who has not read them? U you 
tiave not, improve the present opportunity, and whetbev^ 
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yoiang or oíd, gay or grave, you mayi if you will, he the bot- 

ter for it. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou purjsuo 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fovvler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darldy painted on the erimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Scek'st ihou the plashy brink 
Of we)5dy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billovvs rise and sink 

Oa the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and inimitable air — 

Lona wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the eold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the daik night is near. 

And soon that toil shallend, 
Soon ishalt thou fiad a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone — the abyss of hoaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast giveo, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He, who, from zóHe to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight^ 
-^ In the long way that I must trcad alone, 
Will lead my stc?ps arightá 
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CHAPTER V. 

The model societv ofiJie Mve-lee—Tlie Wasp-^Thé Ant — The 
ArU-lion — The ¡and crab — General inferences — Conclusión. 

Who has not spent many a bright summer's morning in 
watching the procéedings of the hive bee? When the gate» 
of the populous city are thrown open, and the hum of the 
nMiltítude risas on the still air, take yaur station near the city; 
now a troop of laboréis come struggling out; now a band 
laden with the swcets of the field, blocks up the entrance; 
and now, all is clear ágain. Hark, that low btizz ! There 
comes a funeral procession; see them bearing oíF the little 
corpse of a companion; now a posse of carpenters- are re- 
pairüig some of the public works. Whát now? Here come 
workers, builders and nUTses, elbowing and crowding one añ- 
other, wilh true city poiiteness. See that ! One of them is 
almost crushed; théy should siummon the pólice; their exqui- 
she sense foretclls the approachof rain, and they are basten- 
ing to shelter» 

' But cbuld you obtain a pass port intothe wondrous metrop- 
olis, your admirátion would be, íf possible, increased. In 
the main streets, you will see companies by tens and twenties, 
with. their wíngs united by the marginal hooks, whose dtity ifc 
is to ventilate the crowded streets by the motion of these na- 
tural, fans; yonder comes a relief file. Wo betide the ig- 
norant snail who incautiously ventures withín the hive! 
They cannot pierce.the shell with their weapons; they might 
có¥er the unwieldy intruder with propolis,* but that would 
be expeasive; and that is an important consideration^ for yo». 



* JUsembling wax. 
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must know that the bee is an accompUshed economist; so they 
take a hint from the snail, and faslen his bouse with an inso^ 
luble cement to tbe walls^ tbus making the uncon3cious ani* 
mal a prisoner for life, and then in true Egyptian íashion, 
embaí m the gigantic carcass. Then their architecture sol ves 
a problem which has puzzled many a mathematícian, and 
one in fact, whicb was wrought sinoe the time of Newton, 
crowning the discoverer with a mead of unraerited praise. 
In the language of Reaumur, "a quantity of matter being 
given, it is required to form out of it, cells, which shall be 
equal and similar, and of a determinate size, but the largest 
possible, with relation to the quantity of matter employed, 
while they shajl occupy the least possible space." The hex- 
agonal''' cell of the hive-bee, fulfils the conditions of the pro- 
blem. A casual observer, however, will not fail to perceiva 
great variety in the construction of their cells, showing an 
adaptation to circumstances which would swell the instinct 
roll to a fearful extent. That the standard form is the result 
of puré instinct, I do not douU, but that a certain degree of 
íntelligence is exhibited in many of their acts, I have no 
hesitation in saying. Some of the cells are circular, and 
8ome elliptical; some are formed of four pieces, and some of 
ñve; some are erect Hke so many columns, others lie horizon^ 
tally; some of them are half an inch in depthi some, thrioe 
that capacity. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the rabjept i» th» 
loyalty manifested by all classes towards the royal family. 
Nothing. can exceed the afiéction, and care of these miniatur» 
f ubjects, for the queen, who is literally the mother of her 
t)eople. Her slightest wísh is gratifíed; when she maves» a 
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train of courders are álways in attendance; a system of 

dueimashíp, relative to the young quéens is maintained, which 

would do honor to the most jealous court of Europa. The 

adimosiíy which exists among their rival monarchs is truly 

human, and whenever a foreign queea intrudes, where the 

throne is already ^ccupied, she is strictly guarded; and the 

question óf supremacy is left to the queens themselves, which 

ís generally decided by the faU of one of the royal Gombat<« 

ant& Depríve a faive of their queen, and the nK>st disastrous 

consequences ensue; the labors upon the public works are 

suspended; the laborers collect in little bánds in the streets^ 

and the p^aceful community is at once transformed ínto a 

riotous multitude. T^en is the moment for an intruding 

monarch; she will be welcomed with every demonstration of 

respect and añection; peace will be restored, and the sweeta 

of the field and the garden will again be Jaid under contribu- 

lion. 

If turning fronr the model society of the hiv&.bee, we c<»i- 

template the habits of that rude, but industríous rustic, the 

humble bee, yery much that would seem to be the result of 

intelligence, cannot fail to attract our attention. Among 

these little villagers there are no pririleged classes; no drenes 

subsisting upon the hard earnings of their neighbors; no court, 

no queen, nothing of all this, but a plain, honest community 

of laborers. The result of their summer days of toil, you 

and I, (to our shame be it said,) have destroyed, as in the 

thoughtlessness of boyhood, we followed the track of the 

reapers in the harvest field. Did you ever see them working 

at their cottages? Arranging themselves in a line, the bee 

most distant £rom the site of the habitation, having selected a 

tuft of moss, divides it with its teeth, ánd with its first tWQ 

IegS| transfers it to the sécond pair, and then again to the 
H 
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third, by whioh the ball has approximated the place, by about 
the lengtb o£ one bee; another laborer stands ready to take 
it, and passea^ it, in like manner along its regiment of legs; 
another seizes it, and so on, until it reaches its destination t 
What pplitical economist eyer recotamended a/wiser couisey 
in the división of labor ? Their aíTection for their young is 
almost without a limit. At a certain period in their growtb, 
the bees brood over the cocoons like so many hens, in tbis 
raanner communicating that warmth which is Decessary to 
the exísteñce of the delicate inmates. 

Haber placed ten o£ these silken eradles in such a position 
that they had no foundation, upon which to rest firmly. The 
bees were in trouble; the cocoons were so unsteady that they 
could not cluster upon them. After several attempts to re- 
medy the evil, as a dernier resort> several of them mounted 
upon the comb, and fixing their hindermost feet upon its edge, 
and the foremost upon the table, succeeded in holding the 
mass firraly, while their comrades el ustered upon the cocoons. 
For three days, did these living props relieve each other, at 
the end of which time, a sufficient quantity of wax was pre- 
pared to build pillars for this purpose. Was tbis act an in- 
stinctive or an intelligent one? If the former, what is the 
diiference between them? For it is highly improbable that 
this community were ever placed under such circumstance» 
before, or indeed ten of their species, since the first bee 

*'Wound her ermall, but melloy^ horn." 

# 

These honest rustios are frequently waylaid by their gen- 
teel cousins from the hive, and by pulling and mauling are 
compelled to surrender their fragrant burdens for the use of 
these accomplished highwaymen; sometimes the hive-bee, 
taking advantage of the simplicity of the villager, actually 
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Wheedles him out of his treasure salely by caresseS, without 
the Icast demonstration of hostility. 

Numero u s olher illuatrationsofintelligenceasexhibited by 
these interesting creatures, migbt be adduced, but they come 
within the observation of every individual who is not immured 
in a dungeon, and even there, the cunning spider in the cor* 
oer, might interest him, many an hour, while it wouM afibn] 
conclusive evidence, that even insecls possess something so 
Tery like intelligence, that philosophera themselves are unabla 
to detect the difference. 

Having glanced at these civilized ínsecta, the m'md natu- 
rallyturns to their dislant relatives, the Ishmaelitish horde 
of wasps, with which every idea of carnage and rapiñe is 
generally associáted. Carrying on an indiacriminate war- 
fare, they are ihe terror of bee and fly; you may have seen 
a wasp, prowling for hours about the door of a bee-hive, in 
walt for aome retuming laborer, wliich he remorselessly fallí 
upon and plunders of its treasure. 

Here is tbe aest of the Veapa Nidulwis, a foroign species; 
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Theee oíd paper-makers are skitled in architecture; 
who has not seen their gray aents hanging from the Umbs of 
treea or atlached to the poats of fencesí During ihe period 
of building, Ihey aUemately siog, as if tocheer one another in 
their tasks. Many eurprising indicátions of intelligence are 
. on record, to which doubtless you can have acceas, 

But the ant, the theme of song, tho noble exemplication of 
everything industrious and affeclionate; and that reara a pyr- 
amid iu true Egyptian etyle, .surpassing in comparative mag- 
nitude that of Gheops or Cephrenes, must Dot be omitted. 

Taking the length of a laboring ant at ooe quartef of an 
inch, and the height of a taboring man at sis feet, you per-- 
ceive that a wall of one inch reared by the former, is equiv- 
al entto twenty-four feet erected by the latter, and two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight feet ¡n the one, correspond to one foot in 
the other. 

Here is a represen (ation of the dwelling of the Termites 
or white ants; the artist háá delineated a human figure to ex- 
hibit the comparative height : 



Then bear in mind that the ant hilla are frequently 
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ten feet in height, as upon the plains of Senegal, and man 
must heap four pyramids, like Ossa upon Pelion, or these, 
the wonders of the world, would suíTer ín comparison with 
those, the ordinary dwellings of his brother insect. 

Whoever wishes to behold nations contendí ng for a few feet 
of paltry dust; the bi-illíant hosts ciad in polished armor of 
jet black, with shields like silver gleaming in the sunlight; 
to see the ground strewn with the dead and dying; to see 
prisoners captured and treaties made; to behold military ev- 
olutions, of which Bonaparte or Steuben never dreamed; let 
him be by, when the inhabitants of two neighboring hills en- 
gage in mortal combat. If you wish to behold aíFection which 
finds but few parallels among men; an aíiection which jeal- 
ousy never abates, which time iiever enfeebles, which even 
death itself, never chills, you must look for it among these 
tenants of the hills; you may see them skipping and dancing 
for very joy, at the presence of a beloved object; you may 
«ee it strong in death, when a little band linger about the par. 
ticle of cherished dust, caressing and brushing it, as if they 
would reanímate the tiny form. Would you see memory 
among them, make an inroad upon theirterritory and bear off 
a portion of their citizens; retain them for four months, aa 
has actually been done; then place your little colony in the 
vicinity of their native home, and their early friends will soon 
visit them, display every sign of recognition and affection, and 
bear them oíFin triumph to the hill; presentí y they will re- 
tum, with a host of friends and relatives, and your hive will be 
whoUy depopulated. Then there are tribes of slavers among 
the ants; regular land-pirates, who, indolent themselves, áie 
cpntínually making assaults upon their ash-colored neighbors, 
the negrees, and actually bearing them oíT into uQwüliDg 
servitudei to do the drudgery of the nest, 
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In tropical countries you may see a legíoií of well disci- 
plined slavers ambashed near a nest of their victíms, and 
upon a given signal, rushing upon them, storming the fortress, 
which however is defended wilh desperate bravery; the oíd 
ants are not enslaved, but only the young; every part of the 
city is ransacked, and soon the assailants with their prisoners^ 
leave the depopulated city in loneliness; a few of the oíd yet 
remain, and now and then you may see one, mounted upon a 
plant, holding in its mouth its young, which it had sücceeded 
in rescuing from the enemy . The prisoners gradually become 
attached to their conquerers, and labor assiduously, and will- 
ingly, for the convenience of their mastets, which, todo them 
justice, are by no means cruel in their treatment of slaves. 
There is much, very much of interest connected with these 
proceedings, to which it would give me pleasure to alinde^ 
were ít consistent with the design of this volume. 

The most extraordinary statement, and perhaps to some in- 
credible, yet remains to be made, and while it exhibits in a 
clear light, the intelligence of these insects, you may rely up- 
on its truth, for such men as Huber and Latreille, to whom I 
am indebted for a knowledge of the fact, could have no mo- 
tive in fabricating' a fíctión upon such a subject. 

That they possess memory, affection, industry, and skill in 
military tactics^ al most every one is prepared to admit; and 
perhaps the sceptícal would not question the evidence of his 
senses, should he see them subjugating their neighbors which 
are blessed with a darker complexión, and carrying them into 
perpetual slavery; all thís may be believed, but when I talt 
of a dairy among ants, of the milch cattle of what some are 
pleased to cali contemptible bugs; of evident care ín feeding 
their tiny herds; and more than all, of a process, verity like 
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MiLKiNG, it is not strange that unenlightened credulity itself, 
might hesitate. 

Such, however, is the fact; these axUle are the aphidesand 
the gall-insects. Any one who will take the*trouble to ob- 
serve, (and who would not?) may see the ants ascending 
plants and trees to milk the aphides, which subsist solely up- 
on the juices of vegetables, and yield through two little tubes 
a saccharine liquid; when no ant is by to be benefited, the 
aphides eject it to a considerable distance. When they do 
not do this voluntarily, the ant employs its antennse* in place 
of fingers, and a good purpose they answer, indeed; passing 
them rapidly, first on one side of these tubes, then on the oth- 
er, a drop of the coveted liquid repays the milker for its trou- 
ble; so i1 passes from one aphis tó another, until its hungeris 
appeased. 

The ants are jealous of their curious stock, pasture them 
ttpon particular plants, and an ant from a neighboriDg hill 
that attempts a robbery, receives condign punishment at the 
hands of these watchful herdsmen. The possession of intel- 
ligence Tjy the ant, seems placed beyond a doubt, when we 
are informed that the yellow ants collec^ing a drove of these 
kine, actually domestícate them in their own habitations, pro- 
tect and caress them after the most approved manner of pas- 
toral times, and even confine them in an inclosure. Some- 
times they build a chamber around a thistle stalk, upon which 
the insect-cattle feed, so that they have only to climb the stalk 
to enter the fold; in fact, the expedients for preserving their 
cattle are as varied as thosé practiced by man, and the pro- 
ceedings we have related, are by no means the prompting of 
an unvarying ínstinct, but of an ever accommodating intelli- 
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gence. Illustrationa equally striking, might be adduced hj 
Bcores, for the difficulty, which I meet in ihis examination, is^ 
not 80 ipuch the scarcity, as the abundance of material. In- 
dustrious, potv^erful and intelligent as is the ant, it meets a 
formidable enemy in the ant-lion. Slow in its movements, 
and those invariably backward instead of forward, its cun- 
ning compensates for its infirmity, while at the ssCtoe time it 
sets at naught tlje caution and sagacity of the ant. One 
would think that such a creature would be thankíul for any 
chance game, any oíd carcass that it might bave the good 
fortune to disco ver; but no; a decided epicure, it disdaips 
every thing but the most exquisito delicacies. 

Constructing a conical pit> it conceals its grim visage be-^ 
neath the sand at the bottom, and patiently lies in wait for 
Bome unsuspecting ant; a fatal curiosity impels the insect to 
explore the den, or a careless step, precipitates it to the bot- 
tom, when the enormous pincers of the lion cióse unerringly 
apon the victim. Sometimes the ant stops half-way uponthe 
declivity, but it is not yet out of danger; those twelve eyea 
quickly perceive the chance of escape, and their-cunning 
owner, throws a cloud of sand and dirt after the retreating 
ant, which seldom fails to bring itstunned and blinded to the 
bottom. Having made a meal of the favorito food, it care- 
fully bears every relie of the murder away from its den. 
Cast a pebble into the pit, and the trapper will somehow get 
it upon its back, and scramble up the sides with the ponder- 
ous load, balancing it with the skill of a wire-dancer; some- 
times a misstep causes it to stumble, and the pebble roUs to 
the bottom. No way discouraged, the ant-lion retraces ita 
«teps, and again shouldering the burden, struggles up the 
little ravine, made by the descending stone* 
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' Grabs, of which there are several species, preseñt an in- 
teresting subject for contetnplation. 

Who has not heard of the annual joumeys of ihe land- 
crab from hollow slumps and clefted rocks, to the sea-side? 
The soldier-like manner in which these singular creatures 
moye, is indeed wonderful. CoUecting by hundreds of thou- 
sands, they take up the line of march, not as undisciplined 
militia, but as íegulars. The strongest, boldest males form 
the first battalion, qlearing the way, and facing the danger as 
gallant soldiers should. Then comes the central battalion, 
composed altogether of females, and the rear is brought úp 
by straggliog parties of both sexes, which one could al- 
most think were prompted by no other motive than that which 
brings all the urchins in the neighborhood to general muster; 
viz : to see thein "train." The hermit crab, when in want 
of a shell, may be seen crawling slowly along the row of 
etnpty shells which the last retreating wave has left upon the 
beach; now it stops by a commodioas habitation, turns it 
round and over, passes on, and stops again; slipping its tail 
out of the oíd house, it tries the new, and thus maíntains the 
•earch diligently for "lodgings to rent,'^ until it finds a de- 
serted mansión, light, airy and comraodious, when it takee 
immédiate possession^ Sometimes the new home is much too 
large, and like a lad in bis father's coat, the tenant is almost 
entirely hidden, claws and all, in the spacious dwelling. 
Whenever two homeless crabs meeting in the same street, ex- 
hibit a reraarkable coincidence in opinión, relativo to ade- 
serted shell, a regular fíght ensues, and the victor takes tri- 
umphant possession, rent íree. 

With these examples, I must, though unwillingly, bring 
this subject to a conclusión. Unwillingly, I say, not because 
I fear tbat the position is not sustained, vi2 : that intelligenoe 
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id possessed by some animáis below the grade of man; but be- 
cause thie view of animated nature, is full of íntrinsic interest. 
The demonstrations of intelligénce to which I have alluded, 
are by no means extraordhiary, as your own memory will 
bear me witness, but they are none the less conclüsive; the 
more closely you observe the actions of the brute creation, with 
the more forcé, will the convictibn be pressed upon you, that 
they DO remember, compare, rellect, and profit by experience, 
as well as love and bate, exhibit gratitude, and seek revenge; 
and the more deeply yóu will feel the injustice, of that Whole- 
sale slander which it has become so-fashionable to cast upon 
fbur fifths of our fellow tenaijts of the éarth. Leaving every 
othcr consideration out of the account, an enlightened self- 
respect would assign to each its appropriate place, how elevat- 
ed soever, knowing that man would still be the crowning 
Work of omnific Po^'cr. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Difference hetween inicWgence and reason — The yoimg human 
heing — lis helplessness — lis irrvprovemerU — The intemal 
world — Rajpidity of ihought — Whatis worthy of the ñame of 
Self — The relation which intelligénce and reason sustain to 
language — Classificalioñ, 

I have already attempted to distinguish between intelligeno© 
as possessed by the brute creation, and that birth-right of 
man, a living soul. The latter collects and presents images 
drawn from real Ufe, rapidly ftíllowing each other like th« 
pictures in a magic lantern^ this is fancy, but we do not at- 
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tribute it to tfae most sagacious brate. Man unites idei^a; 
breathes into them as if the breáth of life; mak^s them humap; 
combines as by some chemioal powjer, elements the most 
heterogeneous; this is imagination; but who supposes a 
dog endowed with such a giñ? Man basa conscience; per- 
ceives the moral quality of actions, as right or wrong; but á 
brute has no such possession or perception. The lioness ma^ 
destroy her young, but we do not view her with that feeling 
of abhorrence, that we should the human mother performing 
a similar actf there is a moral quality in the one, which doea 
not exist in the other. 

As in plants we find instinot; in the sponge, instinct and 
sensation; in the elephant, instinct, sensation and intelligence, 
so, in the man, we find all these, crowned with reason and a 
soui. But with all these possessjpns, what is a young hu- 
man being? The most helpless of creatures. The chick 
bursting its prison walls, runs oíF, tortoise-like, with the shell 
upon its back. The kitten frisks upon the hearth, in the exu- 
berance of a new and delightful existence. Throw ít from 
the table, upon which; from stool to chairit lias clambered. 
Do you kill it? It scampers away, evidently well pleascd 
with the adventure. Kot so with the infant. Caress or 
handle it with maternal tenderness; its feel^le aocents are 
only those of pain and weakness. Even the glad light of 
the morning, is a source of pain, and we forsooth must 
blanket out the day to insure its comfort. Withdraw* the 
supporting arm, and it falls helpless to the ground. Let 
the vernal breezes, so bracing, so full of life to beast, bird, 
insect and flower, blow upon it. Do they invigorate its lit- 
tle frame? They rather rack it with an agüe. Turn its 
face toward the most beautiful landscape. It does nc^ aee 
íif (but^ let the tongs jingle in the comer, and its at» 
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tention is quickly arrestad,) and if perchance a tiny oopy is 
pictured upon the magic canvas of its eye, it receives no 
pleasure. What ! no pleasure in the beauties of nature, the 
handiwork of God ! Is it then a little brute? Stay yonr 
judgment and look again^. Its ñrst birth-day ha^ gone by; 
perhapsitssecond. Now a smile lights up its countenance. 
Give it a rattle or a toy; it tosses its little arifis about, as 
though it would perform some wondrous feat, and crowswith 
very glee. Its olear, blue eye beams with something like in- 
telligence. It has learned to balance itself, and exulting in 
its newly aequired powers, it attempts a little journey from 
the eradle to the chair. The experiment is a perilous one; 
still it totters on, and now a cry of delight, announces the suo- 
eess of its enterprise. Frown upon it. Inquiry is mirrored 
in its eyes, and wonder is depicted on its parted lips. Speak 
a harsh word. Ah! you have gone too far; those spirit- Win- 
dows are dimmed, and its cheeks suíTused with tears. 

AU this is interesting; but do not some other animáis dis- 
play abilities almost equal? Need we seek a more extended 
or copious language for the young child, than for the dog? 
Cannot every feeling of the former find a sound, a look or a 
gesture to express it, in the vocabulary of the latter? Such 
a sentiment may conflict with the foolish pride of the heart, 
bufit is nevertheless trué. Will the natural language of cries, 
looks and gestures be adapted to thé capacities of this being, 
when it shall have attained its full stature, during subsequent 
periods of its existence? Let us see. A few more birth-dajra 
have been celebrated by the fond parents of that blue-eyed, 
laughing child. A child no longer; a man now, he loves to 
contémplate nature. He looks, where beast or bird has 
never looked — "ihrough nature, up to God." That frail thing, 
that a few years ago, was laid moaning on the downy piUow> 
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^shrines an ever-living soul — '^an embryo God;" a soul 
like your own, noble irt its origin, powers and destiny . His 
mind immortal as its Author, has gone forth, and from thé 
material Uiiiverse, has gathered a universe of his own; a 
world of thought, as wonderful as that system which sur- 
rounds him; of thought, all liviñg like it«elf, his spirit en- 
dowed wíth almost creativo power, has formed and peopled it. 
What a being that mind of yours is ! Are you not conscious 
of what I tell yout How often, when the curtains of night 
have been drawn around you, and you have closed your eyes, 
but not to sleep, have images of the past, and thoughts of the 
future> pccüpied that part of you which thinks; when the 
sports of the day have been renewed with heightened pleas- 
ure; companions seemed dearer to you than ever; and you 
have been as interested and delighted, as you ever were in 
beholding the most beautiful scenery of earth. This is what 
I mean by an internal world. I presume you have soipetimes 
Been» iq your rambles in the field or forest, tall trees, stripped 
of their bark, and perhapsriventhroughoutthe whole extentof 
their huge trunks. You knew that such could only be the 
eíFects of lightning. But did you ever see its splintered-fire, 
bursting from the cloud, strike , some distant tree or spire? 
Now, let loóse from its dark magazine, and almost belbre an- 
other now, the object wrapped in flame? What can outfetríp 
the lightning? JSothing, do you say? Yes, you possess that 
which can leave the winged arrows of Heaven far behind. 
Do you askwhat itis? I answer, thougkt. When yousaw 
that bolt descending, did you not think of some giant oak, 
which you had often passed, and as often admired, on your 
wey to school; or of the dwelling of a neighbor whom you 
loved, situated in that direction, which might be injuredorde- 
•troyed? Did not the accounts which you had heardor read. 
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of loss of property and life, flash upon your mind, and all 
this, before the loud, sbarp thunder betokened the stroke? 
How many times, think you, your mind could travel frona 
eartk to heaven and retum, before the lightning reached its 
destined mark? In a olear evening, do 3rou not sometimes 
fíx your eye upon a distant star, that shines away up in the 
blue sea of space? Doubtless you do, and as you continué gas;- 
ing, and begiii to realize that the "lucid point," is not "aneedle's 
puncture, to let God's glory through," buta vast world, which, 

^'Pcrhaps illumes some system of its own, 
With tbe strong rnfluence of a radiant san;^' 

and as a vast chronometer* of Heaven, poised and propelled 
by 43od's own hand, gilded with living light, beats ages in its 
ceaseless swing. Do not your thoughts fly up, where your 
eyes can scarcely see? But did you ever waü for them to 
make their journey there? You readily answer. "no;" and 
yet the very light that meets your eye and apprises you of 
that star's existence, though ñying at the rata of one hundred 
and'ninety-three thousand miles in a single secpnd, may ha ve 
"left its far-fountain, twice-three years ago." 

Perhaps your thought, escaping the visual bound even of 
the far-seeing telescope, embarked from that far island in the 
noble Archipelagof of God, to travel on as near as thought 
can go, to that incalculable Centre around whom all systems 
wheel — ^to Him, "with whom is neither parallaxj norshadow 
of change," How wonderful is thought ! What a birthright 
is mind; a birthright "created in God*s ovm image." Take 
this from man, and he becomes a hrute; deprive him of sen- 

* A timo moasurer, as a dock. 

t Literally, chief sea; in a general sense, «'sea of many iples;" em- 
ployed in this latter sense here, calling the stare, islán d«. 
i Variation. 
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«ttion, and he is superior in nothing, to the trailing vine or 
the green rush. Take care of yourself, then. Self ? What 
is worthy of the ñame, but mind? Take such a being, thus 
gloriously endowed. Give him gesture, an expressive coun- 
tenance and a volee; the voice of an infant or a dog; let hira 
cry, moan, whine, yelp, growl, or bark, or even give him the 
melodious throat of the nigKtingale, or the volubrlity of the 
magpie, and biij him let his feelings forth through such a mé- 
dium. Could he do it? Can you do it? What mookery ! 

Having concluded what I intend to say upon the subject of 
intelligence and reason, some one may inquire, (I hope you 
will not, reader,) what connection there is between these pos- 
ííessions and language. Suppose a dog can compare, and an 
elephant calcúlate, vyhat bearing have these processes upon 
the subject of which your book purports to treat? It is cer- 
tainly far from encouraging, to have such questions propound- 
ed at so late a period; but the explanation is easily made. If 
tlie anímate woríd possesses nothing but instinct, then there 
is nothing upon which to predícate an intelllgent language 
among brutes; if man is endowed with nothing superior to 
mere animal intelligence, then both the dog and his master 
would employ a médium of Communications diñering, it is 
true, as the organs employed, but precisely similar in extent, 
and every ímportant particular. But we have seen that while 
the language of the infant and the brute are identical, the 
language of the man is as much superior to that of all other 
animáis, as bis powers are nobler; as much more complex, 
as he, himself is more elevated in the scale of being. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Language of animated nature — This is a toorld qf languagi 
TaJmlar view — Anlennal language — Blttstrations — Language 
of gestículaiion — Its im'portance — Defects in modem systéms 
qf instniction — Power of gesüculaiion — Not suhjeei to rule — 
Anecdote qf Curran, 

Let US now proceed to talk of the language of animated 
nature, as being any means by which one individual furnishes 
another with ideas. 

Always living in a world of life and emphatically a world 
of language, and having, from earíiest infancy been inured 
to the multitude of sounds that aro asccnding day and night 
from myriads of living- things, thcy have become almost a part 
of our being, and excite no particular attcntion. 

Henee it is, that the most graphic delineations of nature are 
generally the production of those, who, escaping for a while, 
the inurky atmosphere and discordant din of the city, enjoy a 
new existence, as they inhale the fresh, free breath of heaven, 
sweeping "the rocky hills and verdant dells of the country. 
But if we had sprung into being upon some planet where 
there was no language, and were placed in the most se- 
cluded spot of this living world, at midnight, how tumultuoua 
would be the feelings which these voices would awaken, even 
then, as each wave of sound struck upon our unaccustomed 
ear! 

The glow-worm trimming its signal lamp in the dewy 
grass; the hidden snake that stays your step with its warning 
rattle; the bright-eycd viper beneath the stone-heap, or the 
noisy geese by the pool, that talk almost English* to you as 

* (lissing; our language is noted for tbe recurrente of sibilants^ 
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yovL pBSs; the cicada playing a merry tune upon his tríangle; 
tbe ant's silent exptession of it9 feeliiigs, and the dying dol- 
phin^s hues; the lion's bristíing mane, and the panther's flash- 
ing eye; the bird's soft madrigal, and the cricket's roundelay, 
rínging loud and clear from the hearth-stone; the angry bass- 
note of the captured bee, and the lazy hum of the sleepy 
flies; the tiger's rurabling growl; the vulture's scream; the 
s^uirrel's chirrup, and "mousie's" piping voice, are naught bul 
fio many varieties of a possession which is as universal as 
social being itself. Naught but so many displays of infinite 
Wisdom, and all aré IÍaiígtuge — as strictly so, as the babel- 
sounds in the market, the I8w whispers of lovers, or the 
thrilling tones, flushed cheek, lighted eye and expressive ges- 
ture of the orator; diñering in mannef, diifering in quality, 
differing in .extent, but in nature, essentially the same^ 

Language is susceptible ofone grand división; viz: Na- 
tural and Artificial; the former, the language of animal feel- 
ing and intelligence; the latter, peculiarly of human thought 
and human reason; the one has been molded and modified 
by the skill of the creature; the other is originally adapted 
to the wants of its possessor by the wisdom of the Creator; 
in fine, the one partakes of the nature of its possessor, eyer 
improving, and ever susceptible of improvement; the other 
limited, and without a possibilit)»^ of expansión. 

Natural language in a general sense, is possessed alike by 
the horse and his rider, by the insect and its tormentor, and 
as such we will now contémplate it. Artificial language is 
peculiar to the man, and though the parrot may be taught to 
9ing ''Hail Columbia," and the magpie to wish you an appo- 
«ite "good morning, sir," yet it is a mere mechanical opera- 
tíon, uninteliigent in itself considered, as the creaking of a 
cart-wbeel; divested of feeling, intelligence, every thing wh^ch 
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gires litey forcé and stml to language, and in comparison whh 
whích, the caM^ing of the most loquacious raven, is greatly 
superior. 

With these remarks, I will proceed to giance at the differ- 
ent descriptions of Language, but it will be ardy a giance; 
the subject is worthy a larger volume and an abler pen than 
iny own; and if, by the allusions that I make, interest may 
supersede apathy, and neglect be transformed ínto attentiott 
relative to Language, it will be all that I wish, and even 
more than I daré hope; that an existing interest shóuld be deep- 
ened, and the dnty gradually lose itseflf in the pleasurcj is no 
more than the suhject shouldeñect, without respect tothe garb, 
with which it is the writer's province to clothe it. 

The diíierent methods of communication, together with the 
organs chiefty employed, and the senses taivhich they are 
severally addressed, are contained in the foUowing table of 
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NÁTtniAt. 


< 
Organs. Descbiftion. 


Antennal^ 


Antennas, Visible and Tangible» 


Gesticulation, 


MuscleSy Visible. 




Countenance, 


Nerve of Expression, " 




Sounds, 


Musical Apparatus, Audible. 




Voice, 


Larynxy ^^ 




Aktipiciai.. 


Organs. Descbiptiok. 


Deafly Dumb, 


Fingers, 


Visible. 


Spoken, 


( Larjmx, tongue, teeth, > 
( lips and palate, \ 


Audible. 


Wrilten, 


» ■ 


Visible. 


Writtenfor the Blinda 


Tangible. 



The antebnse» or as they are frequently termed, Jioms or 
feelers, are possessed by almost all insects, tbough differípg 
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izr fdrm aad siza. Much doübt has been exprdssed by several 
eminent naturalista, relative to the exact use of these organs, 
but one fact is ascertained; viz : that the sooiability of the 
bee and the ant, is as efiectually destroyed, when the insect 
is deprived ' of íts antennsB, as the social relations of a man 
would be, were he deprived of every médium of communica- 
tion with his fellows. Any person who is not ábeve süch con- 
templations, can satisfy himself upon this pojnt. Sepárate a 
queen bee from her subjects; the sad announcement has not 
yet been made; the publie works progress; the wants of the 
young are supplied; laborera are continually pa^sing in, la- 
iea with the sweets of many a riñed ñower, and goLng forth 
for a new supply. But see ! A few of the workers are ap- 
prised of the bereavement, and like couriers^ are hurrying 
from Street to street. Now they jmeet a companion; one of 
them crosses antennse with him; he learns the melancholy 
truth; he too is agitated, and hastens oíf to inform hís neigh- 
bors; he perfbrms the same act, and like results ibllow. 
Thus it passes, (I had almost said, from mouth to mouth,) 
from antennce to antennce, until the wholecity is in an uproar. 
Place the queen in such a position that her subjects can reach 
her with their antennse; a conversation is immediately cotn- 
menced, and like the chief magistrate on days of levee, the 
ilUfated queen is compelled to shake hands and say a word 
to each of the loyal throng; that is, to crdss antennse with 
enrery one. Deprive a queen of her antennae and the work- 
ers, though they acknowledge her rank, do not recognize her, 
but pay allegiance as readily to any other; perform a similar 
amputation upon a worker, and he leaves his labor, his com. 
panions, and íinally the hive. In a moonlit night, as the sen. 
tilléis march their "rounds," if some prowling moth ventures 
within the línes, the challenge is passed, and the antennal 
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alann given, when a troop rushing put, inñict summary pim- 
ishment upon the haplei53 spy. 

Ants añbrd a striking exemplifícaiion of this language, not 
oaly in affectionate intercourse, but in war. la the heat of 
action, when ant struggles with ant in mortal combat, if, as 
sometimes happens ámong men, friends make an assault upoñ 
a party from their own chy, through misapprehension, a re-. 
cognition takes place, by the crossing of their antenn^; 
and they immediately set to, with renewed zeal, to compén- 
sate for the loss of time. We are told by a gentleman of 
great celebrity in the literary woi:ld, that being annoyed by 
fióme ants, that enoamped in the neighborhood, and not un- 
frequently despatched foraging parties, in quest of honey, 
sugar, and similar rarities, he suspended a dish of molasses, 
by a string to the ceiling. 

The marauders paid their visit as usual; but not fínding 
what they coveted, most of them retumed to their quarters; 
one, more curious than the rest, pursuing his inquines, 
chanced to set foot upon the string, and traveling down, dis- 
covered the treasure. * Aíter s^isfying his appétite, he, too, 
disappeared; but soon, the gentleman was surprised to see 
him returning, as pilot, with a troop of companions foUowing 
him; down the string he went, and down they all went, and 
had a merry time of it. Who doubts that a conversation, 
maintained as li^have intimated, was the cause of the latter 
expedition? These proofs of antennal language among in- 
sects, were taken at random, from a mullitude; I might speak 
of the signáis of alarm and altack; of orders and counter- 
orders; of the calis for assistance, and the reciprocation of 
affection among these cíeatures; in short, of all those Com- 
munications whích must always be maintained by language, 
between good citizens in any welUregulated community, 
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whether of ants or of men; ia a metrópolis, or an emmet- 
üill. This subject you can examine at your leisure, and you 
may be assured that it is one which a few moments, ora fewr 
hours of eontemplation will not exhaust. 

Let US now turn our attention to the natural langüage of 
Gesticulation; a médium of expression to which we frequent- 
ly resort, and of which we are aecustomed to think so lightly; 
ft langüage as perfect in the savage as in the civílized, in the 
Asiatic as in the American; a langüage which needs no 
Grammar, no interpretation éxcept one which is reádily sug- 
gested. Howoften would the traveler in strange lands perish 
from h^unger or cold; how often would his Ufe be jeoparded, 
V^re it not for gesticulation; to this he can resort. Is his 
home eastward? He points thither. Is his destination west? 
He indicates it in a similar mánnér. Is he cold or weary? 
He wraps his garraent more closely aboüt him and shivers, 
or prostrates himself upon the ground. The veriest s9.vago 
understands it well, though he may proíTer no assistance. 

Have you never felt the power of a single gesture— -a 
soraething whrch words could not possibly have eíFected? 
Have you never seen an orator as well, as heard him, when 
you was at a loss to determine of which sense you had rather 
be deprived, sight or hearing? Then, indeed, do you know 
«omething of the langüage of gesticulation. 

The langüage of gesticulation is much usecT by those na- 
tions who have not assumed tbc fetters of arbitrary rule, or 
by those rude tribes, whose artificial langüage is inadequate 
to clothe. all the ideas which they have occasion to express. 
As artificial methods of commuuication are improved, the nc- 
cessity for gesticulation is removed, and therefore, it is in a 
great measure dispensed with. This is undoubtedly a defect 
in the elocution of our country; fearingto become theatrioal. 
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we have become statue-like, and, in many instances, display 
no rriore signs of life, than did the fabled statue of Memnon, 
whence musical sounds were said to issue. - 

This species of Natural Lánguage cannot be learned in 
the schools; it isnot a human invention, and human skill can 
no more improve it, than it can the eye itself; we should avoid 
extravagance and inelegance in gesture, but give a person an 
important subject, let him understand it fully, and feel deeply 
its moment, and his gesticulation, thus prompted, will be as 
graceful, and yet forcibl^, as his emotions are strong and 
natural. 

The best rule for employing this, and every other species of 
natural lánguage, is to observe no rule; touch them not with 
the finger of art; suífer them to be what they are, natural, and 
criticism will be silent, as in thepresence of the great standard. 
Whcn I speak of gesticulation, t do not refer to the automaton- 
like movements wbiclí are too frequently displayed at school 
cjchibitions, for the admiration of the multitude. To a person 
of discernment, the merit, if there be any, does not consist in 
«ature, but in the imitation of it, and he may be betrayed into 
fhe same error, as was Johnson, who. mingled with a vo- 
ciferous rabble, to witness the antics of a bear; returning home, 
he pranced and leaped about, fairly surpassing Bruin, 
"but," said his friend, "it was a hear, you know, and not a 
man; this was the true cause of the stormy admiration which 
you witnessed," Real gesticulation is not necessarily á sepá- 
rate part, but with the speaker, should spring directly out of 
the subject; and as, wben you touch some string of a harp, the 
corresponding chord will give forth its tone though un- 
Btricken, so, in obedience to a kindred law, should gesticulation 
add depth and power and riehness to the thought. To retum 
to the anecdote; what in the bear excites wonder, in the man> 
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would either awak^n contempt, or be a mere matter af couirse; 
thus a man gamboling about like a quadruped, is-a proper ob- 
ject foT ridicule; but a human being, walking, "with counte- 
naace erect," is what every one expects. 

But an individual, who, withotit being i^iiterested in hiesüb- 
ject, indulges in frequent and Tiolent gestures, threshing the 
innocent air in the most barbarous manner, tells that of him- 
self, that his friends would shrínk from telling for him. He 
discloses most clearly, not only a want óf feeling, but a con- 
scióusness oí it; how revolting in any speaker, whose theme 
is one of interest, whéther in the legislative hall, at the bar, 
or in the prívate cirele, but especially in the occupant of the 
sacred desk— the minister at the altar! Let him who has 
witnessed such a scene, (and who has not?) take warning. 
The language of gesticulation is farther removed from the 
perverting power of the hypocrlte, tban the invented language 
of men. It requires no extraordinary sbare of discernment 
to diseover whether the gestures of the speaker have a more 
intimate connection with the man, thaii the movements of the 
vane upon the spire. Theatrical performers present no sound 
objection to this statement; for it is well known that the tears 
which trickled down the. cheeks of Garrick, or the smiles 
that lit upthecountenance of Foote, were not fictitious ones, 
but the real, scaldíng tears of grief, and the heart-born ex- 
pressions of joy. This is the acknowledgment of almost 
every actor of the first cláss, and indeed it was remarked of 
one, that "be never wi^ natural except when he acted." Let 
US, then, preserva natural language as its Architect gave it, 
that the ceremonious and sincere may not be blended in an 
inseparable unity. 

The ancient Romans employed gesticulation to a far great- 
er extent than we do now. They even separaied speaking 
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and acting; and while one individual pronounced the eenti- 
ment, another made the appropriate gestures; an arrange- 
ment which seems very strange to us, but it is not so strange 
perhaps, as a feat which it was reserved for us moderas tb 
perforín; viz : for one individual to carry on both parts, with- 
out any obvious connection; leara tb pronounce the pieoe 
first; second, the gestures; and thiíd, so ingeniously to coni- 
bine them, that an acute observer could at least determine, 
that it was one sentiment or another of several consecutive 
ones, which the particular gesture was designed to enforce. 

It is recorded that Cicero, the great Román orator, contend- 

. ed with Roscius, the actor, which should express a thought in 

the greater number of ways, the former in artificial, spolten 

langüage, or the latter in gesticulation. This shows, in a 

' ítrong light, the great skiil which was attained in the latter 

gpeciesof langüage. 

Plays, performed without spoken langüage, but simply 
looked and acted, are callad Pantomimes, compounded of two 
Greek words, meaning, "imitating every thing." Some in- 
dividuáis can convulso an audience with laughter one mo- 
mént, and melt them tb tears the next, without employiiig an 
audible word, but merely looks and gestures. But the days 
whenfingers talked, and muscles moved eloquently, aré almost 
gone by. Artificial methods of coramunication are making 
sad inroads upon the peculiar province of natural langüage. 
Invei^tions are multiplied almost daily, that supersedethe ne- 
cessity for its use, althoughthey can never attain its elegance 
or power. The demonstrative or pointing pronouns furnish 
an apposite illustration: — Suppose you are directing the at- 
tention of a chrld to some objects in nature; perhaps a beail» 
liful plain, stretching away almost to the horizon's verge, and 
a mountain looming up in the distance beyond. Pointing to 
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the former, 3nou might say, ^^plain;" to the latter, and say, 
^^mountain;" the child would understand you. Again, you 
might su%r your arm to hang motionless* by yout side, and 
8ay, "this is the plain; ihat is the mountain;" and you would 
be understood equally well, for the demonstrative supplies the 
place of a gesture. 

No one ever mistakes a gesture which is prompted by na- 
ture; no Joseph is deihanded to interpret its meaning; when 
a man wrings his han^s convulsively, you know that he is in 
distress; when he claps them and dances, he says to you, as 
plainly as he can, "rejoice with me, for I am happy." Who 
needs a commentator to inform him that this man is surprísed, 
and perhaps a little alarmed, at something, which he does not 
deign to tell us? 




Who doubts that Shakspeare^s Horatio threw himself into a 
similar attitude, when spying the approaching ghost before 
Hamlet, he cries out, "Look, my lord, it comes !" Perhaps 
son^e one, when reading, in these pages, of the proceedings 
of those famous dairy folks, the ants, milking their kine, 
and folding their hei'ds, may, dropping the book, líñ his hands, 
as does this worthy, and in an ecstasy of aurprise and appre- 
J 
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hension, exclaím, "bless me ! can thisbe true? Istheauthor 
sane?" It would not be strange if some person should actu- 
ally be aífected thus, but I hq|i| that you will not, reader. 
Here comes another charadter : 




I need not tell you that a strong feeling of aversión is in- 
dicated by the stretched out arms and averted head. It may 
possibly be, though I do not assert it, that this man, believing 
in the intelligence of animáis, and in an intelligible language 
among them, has been listening to a tirade of ridicu^e against 
the views hereexpressed. Just at this fortúnate moment, his 
patienee becoming exhausjed, he, with this expressive ges- 
tare, exclaims, "away with such contracted notions ! Away 
with them !" 

So great power did the ancients attain over théir auditoni 
by means of this language, when combined With artificial 
methods of communication, that a law was passed, forbidding 
the Román Senators to employ it in their orations. 

The proper use of gesture, sometimes produce» wonderful 
effects. It is said that Curran, when pronouncing his elo- 
quent speech relativo to those who acted as Informers to a 
tyrannical governmént, after portraying their character in all 
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its dark and hideous unes; representing them as disínterred 
from a moral grave — wrapped in the garments of corruption— 
tlieir hearts festered and dissolved within them, appearing in 
the Court-room as witnesses; after he had sketched all this, 
with a fearful minuteness, Curran suddenly stopped, His 
eyes starting from their sockets^ were fixed by sorae hidden 
fascination uponthe opposite door; his trembling finger point- 
>ed thither, as though the very imagé he had just portrayed, 
■tood before him; in a voice low and sepulehral, as if terror 
had cUsemhodied it, inquired, "have you not seen when he 
entered, how the multitude retired at his appróach? How the 
hundan mind bowed to the suprémacy of his power, in the 
undissembled homage of deferential horror?" The words 
were nothing, but the manner, the look, the gesture were 
e^ery thing, and the vast eoncourse, already wrought up to 
the highest pitch, turned as one man, with a eonvulsive shud- 
der, toward the door. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Deaf and Dumh — Their manual Alphahet — Mr, Gallan^ 
del — The eounienance — Passion-dialing — Connectíon qfmind 
wüh hody — Descripiion of the Dial — The sixth sense — TJi4 
facial muscles — Their ñames, 

Having concluded what I proposed to say, of the language 
of gesticulation, Ixan only recommend it to you as worthy a 
far more thorough investigation, than I can even assist you to 
make, much lesa institute altogether. 

In tuming from this toanother species of natural language, 
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one of the ariificiai media of communicsition, seems to claim 
a place in this ccmnection; viz : that of the deaf mutes. 
Perhaps, indeed, it cannot be more properly íntroduced than 
at this very moment, as we are leaving the only branch of 
natural language whích bears the slightest analogy to it. 

The skill of man was never directed to the accomplish- 
ment of a nobler object, than the invention of some means by 
which these unfortunate, but immortal beings could become 
more thoroughly conversant with one another, and the beau- 
tiful world around them. Remember that there are more 
than sixty two thousand* human beings, among the civilized 
and enlightened nations, beside the vast number scattered 
throughout the heathen tribes, who dwell in a world silent as 
the tomb; sixty two thousand who never heard the sweet 
tones of friendship, as you have; never. llstened to the melody 
Okf musíc; never felt the eloquence of speech. 

When you remember this, you can appreciate that philan* 
thropy, which catching a hint from the natural ianguage of 
gesticulation, deyised, a method, by which these pent-up spir- 
its can hold conversig with their fellow-men. Think a mo- 
ment ! What voiceless but heartfelt praise must have ascend- 
ed from those silent ones, to that great and good Being, who 
put it into human hearts to do a deed like this. Think again ! 
What gratitude should swell your bosom, that speech and 
hearing unimpaired, were given you. I am sure that you do 
not wonder why I have devoted a few lines to a notice of the 
language employed by the deaf-mutes, for, in truth, I will not 
hesitate to say, that if I oould trace no analogy between this 
and any other branch of the subject, I should most certainly 



* 6,106, in U, S. A.; 12,000 in £nfland; 16,000 in Pranee; «7,00O 
in Auitrífu 
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introduce it, fbr the peculiar interest with which it must ever 
be invested^ to him who, with a clear head, is also blessed 
with a warm heart 

A few years only, have elapsed since the deaf, the dlimb 
and the blind were considered to be without the pále of Intel- 
lectual being, and amid the blaze of mental and moral light 
were ^ufFered to grope in the darkness of heathenism. But 
a star has arisen in -their dark horizon, ushering in a glorious 
morning, and almost blessing them with a new éxistence. It 
seems as if the prophecy of the gifted Isaiah was even 
now being fulfilled; 'that the eyes of the blind are even 
now opened, the ears of the deaf unstopped, and the tongue 
of the dumb breaking forth in song.' But when that time 
shall indeed arrive, the ñame of Thomas H. Gallaudet will 
be engraved on the tablet of many a grateful heart. Howard 
lét the glad light of Heaven ki upon the dark, damp cells of 
Eurojíean prisons, but Gallaudet has unbarred the stronger 
gates of the mental prison-house, and admitted the nobler, 
purer radiance of intellectual day. 

The manual or Spanish Alphabet of these unfbrtunate 
beings is here pres^ nted. Thus "the deaf hear :" 
A B C DE 
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Let US now tum our attention to that most interestmgportion 
of natural language, the countenance; a subject, which has 
strong claims to be ranked as a science, and which is well 
worthy the attention of the physiologist, the metaphysician, 
and, allow me to add — ^yourself. By Pathognomy or passion- 
dialing, you are to understand, the knowledge of some appa- 
ratus for determinmg the emotions or passions that agítate the 
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bosom, though not . expressed in artificial language. Wlio 
does not know that the inmost feelings of his souL may be 
shadówed out upon the counlenance, or in the positiona of the 
body, in characters so legible, that even an indiííerent obser- 
ver can read them ? That, though he may say he ís not 
offended, or grieved, or terrified, that his couatenance bears a 
heíler testimony? Hov careful should we be, then, that no 
emotion heaves our bosoras, that we indulge in no habit of 
thought, which w& should blush to have *'known and read of 
all men," for it is a species of natural language, understood 
alike by Greek and barbarían; it requires no key, no vocab- 
uiary; in it, the inhabitant of Greenland can hold converse 
with the swarthy son of the tropic, and the native of Amer- 
ica with the Ishmaelite of the desert; and it is the language 
of brutes as well as of men. 

Let US now, examine the structure of this wonderful appa- 
xatus, which may > be appropriately termed the passion-dial . 
The human body is the dwelling of the mind, and without it, 
would be inanimate as a clod of earth, which indeed it i«, 
though wonderful ly formed and fiUed with life. Now, though 
the ethereal tenant has the control of every part of its earthy 
dwelling, yet its particular residence is in the brain, which 
is situated in the head. Few muscular movements of the 
body when in a healthy state, occur without the volition of its 
inhabitant. 

These motions are performed by means of five or síx hun- 
dred bundles of cords or fibres which are callea müscles, and 
compose what is generally termed the han part of the flesh. 
Some of the muscles act in opposite directíons, and are called 
antagonist muscles; thus if the mind wills to bend the arm,- 
the obedient muscle contracts; it wills again, and ihis cord 
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simply relaxes while another acts, and the arm can be thrust 
out, violently, as in giving a severe Wow. 

The forcé of a muscle is in proportion to the number of 
fibres or strands which compose it, but only a small numt>er 
eould be attáched to apoini, therefore they are converged and 
united to <Jne cord called a sinew or tendón, which is fastened 
to the bone, without énlarging the joints in such a manher as • 
to destroy the symmetry of the limbs. 

While* treating of these curious instruments of natural 
language, it may not be uninteresting to alinde to the muscu- 
lar sense. Every one is not aware that he is blessed with six 
senses; perhaps you are not, reader; but a few facts will 
convince you, that for elegance and rapidity of movement, 
ana for a vast amount of physical conveniencé and happiness, 
the animate world are indebted to thís seeming supernumera- 
ry. When you wish to lift your hand to your head, how do 
you know where the useful member is? Are you ever under 
the necessity of looking for it? It might be crossed upon your 
breast, or be lurking behind you; it might be reposing lazily 
in your pocket> or be hanging by your side; but I ha ve no 
hesitation in saying that you never were obliged to instituto 
such a aearch. Again; when you reach upward for an arti. 
ele, what acquaints you, that the hand is elevated to its utmost 
height, when you neither touch ñor see any object? In the 
darkness of night, you are as well aware of the state of the 
voluntary muscles, as in the glare of day; it cannot be the 
result of visión, for the blind -man never errs in this particu- 
lar. When you wish to tum your eyes toward any object, I 
will venturo to say, that you never make two efforts to direct 
them as you desire, now contraoting one muscle too little> 
and now relazing another too much; and yet, how do you be- 
come acquainted with the condition of these six muscles? 



> 

Gertaíniy neither by sight ñor touch, for then wofuld these 
senses be constantly employed in superintending the ^pera- 
tíons of four hundred muscles, and their millions of fibres. 
I&deedyit is^by no means probable that these senses are at all 
competent to the task, for such is the position of many'of the 
muscles, that they are inaccessible, either to the eye or the 
hand. These duties theil, the benevolent Creator has assign- 
ed to the sixth or muscular sense. % 

I will mention an instance of the loss of this sense, as gir- 
en, by Dr. Griscom. "A mother, wjiile nursing her infant, 
was seiíed with a paral y sis, attended by the loss of power 
ott one side, and the loss of «ensibility on.the other. In this 
«ituation, she could hold her child with the arm that retained 
its strength, only whenshe looked upon ihe infant. The mo- 
ment her attention was diverted thence, the flexor muscles 
relaxed, and the child was in danger of falling." The loss 
trf this sense could be seen no where so clearly, as among 
those who are yet in all the vigor and buoyancy of youth. 

Reader, did íyoú ever attend District School? If so, you 
rememberwhat I cannot describe butpoorly. Let us visitthe 
time-línged building near the cióse of a long, summer añer- 
Qoon. Howmany anxious, how many impatient countenan- 
ees are watching the sunlight, streaming in, at the dingy 
panes of a west window, as it moves toward a particular nail- 
scratch upon the floor, the handiwork of some juveniledialist. 
Who would not know that some mighty revolution is about to 
be eífected in this little community? The hum of forty 
pairs of lips, which are plied with a rapidity precisely pro- 
portioned to their owner's zeal, is gradually dying away; the ^ 
small folks have^ had their last ennui íbr the af^emooa. 
The iight has reached the mark—- ison it— ^beyond it ! Some 
are packin^ their books for the third time in ten núnutesu 
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Eren the <<large" boys, on the back seats, look up from their 
copy, and as for the low seats, every occupcmt is a Httle model 
of attention, ' 

Let US make the best of our way out, before they get their 
« bats, bonnets, books and slates. Here they qome ! Sota» 
skipping and jumping; others hopping like veritable tíee- 
frogs. What-shouts of joy and exultation and sheer loveof 
noi^ fiU the air. ! One sets up a whistle that a regular 
**northeaster'* might envy. Another gives a whoop worthy 
of Black Hawk or Tecumseh^ A way they go, hither, thithex, 
in all directions to their homes. Let us rob this little troop v 
of their ^^sixth scnse¡y^ and witness the result. 

What a change! Nowthey come slowly out, one byooe, 
peering and peeping about, one for his hand to put on bis |iat; 
another is closely watching the already ascending arm, to be 
assured that it reaches its destination; a third has advanced 
one foot, and is looking behind for its lagging companion; 
«orne drop their í5t)oks, others their slates, and a singular ap- 
pearance they ynake. Súch is the importance of the sixíh 
•ense to the anímate world; but, interesting as it would be to 
trace, still farther, the action of this sense, my limits forbid 
me to dwell longer upon it, and we must return to the mus^ 
alea of expression. Some rauscles are circular, ás thos© 
which surround the eye or the raouth, called sphincter mu», 
pies, from a Greek word, signifying '*to draw together." 
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Hu« íb a drBtvÍDgof the.face, whh its principal muscleí : 



1 Teiaporal muscle; this is tlie clevator of the tho lowcr 
jaw, in mastication. 2 Orlñcularis oetilt; tlie circular mue- 
oIg cmployed in, squintíng, cloang tile eye, and io producing 
tears. 3 Levalor laiii superwris; employcd in elevatíng Ihe 
upper lip. 4 Zi/gomaticus major, draws the lips upward and 
outward. 5 & 6 Ztigomatieus inittor; Ihese muscies are eí- 
ercised almost" conslantly "by those who Uve laughing Uves; 
they are employed in 'grianing by some animáis wh^n enrag- 
ed. 7 Assistant Masticainr. 8 Depressor anguli oris; this 
muscle draws down tlie angles of llic mouth in fea/, eon- 
tempt, sneering and kindred feelings. 9 Masto'tdeus; thia ¡n 
uiuch used by pctulant persons and young ladjes, who put tm 
contcmptuous airs, in ihrowing back the head. 10 Lalitsimttí 
colli; this beautiful ribboa-like musclo dopresses llic lowcr lip 
and corrugales ihe skin of the neck. 11 Frmtdlis; itraisos 
the cyebroivs as in wonder; and wrinkles the forehead as in 
deep thought. 12 Cormgalor supercüü; the sction of thia 
muscle produces a soowl. 13 Orhicularís oris; dr&vrB together 
the lips. 14 Levator labü infeñoris Hfts up the tower lip aa 
in the act of potiting, produces a'dimple, and may compres* 
ttw lips so as to give an appearance of firmnees. 
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~ It is calculated that a httndfed masóles are called into ae* 
tion every time we breathe; and yet how few are eonsciousof 
the vast varíety of machinery that is set in operation, each 
succéssive moment, nigbt and day, year after year, till life k 
extinct I 



CHAPTER IX, 



The hraifiy thjs capital of the nánd — Its messengers — Tke 
nerves — Experiment — Nerve of expression — Illusiration — 
Explanatim of phenomcna — Anecdoie of Garrick — Conclu- 
sión, 

Perhaps you inquire, "how the mind ' communicates 
its wishes to the muscles in different parts of the body?" 
This is a natural queátion, for we are not conscious that the 
mind ever leaves the brain, even for an instant, until it "re- 
turns to God who gave it, and the body to the earth as it was.'' 

Now, as the mind occupies the brain as its capitel, it müsl 
have messengerá to bear its rhandates to the members of the 
body, and also to communicate intelligencc from its extreme 
parts, Of the nature of this communication, we are ignorant, 
but this we know, that from the brain, "that palace of the 
soul," issue in every direction^ fine threads, called nerves, 
which, as so mány avenues from the seat of power, to every 
portíon of the territory, communicate with every muscle, and 
visit every point on the surface of the body. 

These nerves are the scouts, the mental runhers; tliey 
warn, if they do not defend; they unite mind with matter, tbe 
material with the immaterial; nothing escapes their notiee. 
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Táke a fine cambric needle, and make a sligfat puncture in 
the hend of ypur companíon. There I You touched a nerve, 
ánd the "^lystic m^ssengei: communicated it to the brain. 
What naxt? His mind has become acquainted witb the fact« 

. aad has issued a v&riety of arders; other machinery is put 
in motion; some muscles relax; others contract; the head 
tums, and your companion díscovers you with the needle. 
His eye reflects yourlmage; the tell-tale nerve communicates 
it at hectá-c^Tiers, See I it has willed again; along the 
nerve the swift' yolition darta; the muscles obey; Jíe^ smiles; 

' all thisj quick as thought í 

But espécially, we are bound by our subject, to noticetbose 
wonder-working nerves, coming out in front of the eftrs, and 
divetging o ver the whole face. 

» ,. Thef enerves are the solé uistruments of expression; the 
thousand strings of this /wondrofis harp of life. Indepen- 
dent of the nerves which bessto.w sé^sibility, both the motions 
in respiration and speaking, eyery indication oí enaotion in 
the man, ánd every demonstratión of passion in the brute, are 
* pToduced solely through the influence of this nerve. If the 
oiher nerves which wander in "live meander," over the face, 

. are divided, sensibility is destroyed; but all the exqtiisite 

changes and shades upon this mental dial-plate, remaín un- 

impftired. In the language of Bell, "it is when the strong 

Jrtan is subdued, by this mysterious influence of soul and bo- 

dy, and when the passions may be truly said to tear the heart, 

that we have tíie most unequivocal proof that it is the order 

of funetions which we have beén considering, that is then 

afíected. These are not the organs of breathing merely, but 

of natural and articúlate language alao, and adapted to the 

expression of sentiment, in the workings of the oountenaiice 

and of the heart." From the fírst gasp of thd new-bom in- 
K 
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fant, tothe last, faint struggle of tlie dyiiigman, these mysti« 
chords are ever vlbratiog, to cach lireath of emotíon, and each 
nider gust of passion. - - 

Here is a delineation of one of the Derves of expression, 
cotning oul before eaoh car, aad díverging over the whole 



The truth of these s( áteme ufs has been established by ac- 
tual cipeTiment. An eminent surgeon once divlded the 
respiratory nerve on one side of a monkey's face; strange 
results followed; one side of Pug's visage,kept on, wriggling, 
chatteríng, grinning and scowling, as impudently as ever, 
while the other malntained all the gravity of a Turk. Sepa- 
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rate this nerve in a dog, and though he will fight as bitterly as 
ever, there will be no retraction of his lips, no flashing of his 
eye. A person, whose nerves become impaired or déstroyed 
by disease, laughs audibly but not visibly, and fumishes 
the only instance of a laugh with unrúíHed sobriety. The 
general system of nerves sustains the same relation to the 
development of our affections, that the organs of sense do 
to those conceptions which correspond to the qualitles of the 
material world; without them, we might hear and see, but 
tbose emotions which vivify and humanize thoughts and ac- 
tions, could never be awakened. 

Depending upon the peculiar sensibility of the heart, is an 
cxtensive apparatus of muscles; so a mental state produces a 
sensation in the heart, and through the physical €onnection, 
this, the actirig agent, and that, the control ling principal, the 
complicate and beautiful machinery is put in motion. While 
the muscles employed in speaking, are instTuments of ex* 
pression, ihere are oiher muscles, also, peculiar to man; which 
are continually speaking out the secrets of the tenant within. 
Man, then, frojn the very átructure of his frame, evinces the 
possession of something higher and nohler than mere animal 
íníelligence; for he not only has nerves and muscles, em- 
phatically his e\ll, but he combines in his constitution, the' 
peculiar excellencies of the two great classes* of animáis. 

From tile preceding explanation of the nerves, you will 
readily understand why real grief affects the breathing; why 
the ütterance ís hurried and imporfect; why the muscles of 
the throat are affected with spasms, and why the lips and nos- 
trils quivcr under its influence; you will understand why fear 
blanches the cheek, and a sense of shame suíFuses the whoU 



* Carniroraus and gramnivorou». 



íaae with crim>on, whích in llie language of the oíd cynio,* 

¡s virtue'a own color. 

Whoever looks around upon the circle of hia aoquaintance, 
will Dot fail to perceive tbat Ihose who are the most endeared 
tohim, and whose counteoancea are the most agreeable, are 
not those who are abStractly beautiful, possessing regular 
features, or fair complexión, or symmetrical form. The 
couQtenance is a lantem, and when illumined by ihe noble 
sentiments of a cultívated inlelkct, and the puré afTectioDsof 
agentle spirit, it is truly beautiful; aod aa with the lantem, 
we see Ihe linea and figures that adorn it, only as the lamp 
wilhin, shines through them, so we see the lineaments of tha 
countenance to the best advantagc, when the imprisoued aoul 
ihinesforth, giving expression and Ufe lo its lines. . , 

As the plástic material of the statuary, indurates into a 
permanent expression, beneath tho touclies of hís genius, so 
the living countenance gradually assumes that fixed aad 
aettled expression, which ejiablea us to determiuethe cast of 
soul within. Here are two visible illustrations of this : 



No ooe, not ev^ the child, needa the least word of adrice, 
* Diogene*. 
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relative to the choice of a companion; a language more con- 
clusive than words, endears him to the one, with a power 
which only flnds a parallel in the fear and abhorrence with 
which he wouíd ahrink from the other. How striking the 
contrast! The müdly-heaming eye, the soñened cheek, the 
open brow, and the calm, sweet expression of the mouth, in the 
one; and ihe deep lines of passion, the demoniac eye and the 
disheveled hairin the other, cannotpossibly be misunderstood. 

"She reminds me of Eve, before the Almighly ¡nfiised the 
breath of life into her," is the remark once made by a gen- 
tleman, on seeing a lady of faultless symmetry of features, 
but sadly defioient in expression; a remark, though rather 
harsh, involving much Inith. To resort lo the simüe of the 
lantern, if it is dark, the prcsumption is, that there is little 
light wilhin; in olher words, little feeling, little soul. 

It waa remarked that this language ia common both toman 
and the inferior animáis. Tliis, evcry one has seen in the 
ñashing eye, or the retracled lip of the canine race; in the 
archjng, bristling back of the cat, the laid back ears of the 
ilt-tempered horse, and the mild, intelligent eye of the ele- 
phant, and the dog. One would think that my artist consider- 
ed the case a difficult oae to make oul, from the specimen of 
humanity which he has sketched below; the head of an idiot. 




I ha4 thought of propoaing a questbn, relatiye tP the 
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csomparatíve superiority of expression in an ordínary human 
countenance> and a Newfoundland dog, but query pr com- 
rpent is unnecessary, and I pass them over in silence. 

The eye, too, has been the theme of the philosopher, and 
the bard, and a worthy one it is. Through its crystal orb, 
the light of intellect shines the clearest, if it shines at sA\; 
through this the soul can speak, when words are denied, and 
the tongue falters. Who has not read and felt its languagé? 
No matter in what uijseemly mold the features may have 
been cast; no matter how dark the tinge which suramer sun» 
may have given them; no matter how harshly the voice may 
grate upon the ear; .whether it rumbles like distant thunder, 
or shrieks and breaks like the noise of a file, or assunies 
the dissonant alto of the toothless crone; if this light of the 
features is there; if 

**That puré, though captivo effluence of the sky, 
The vestal -rajy the spark that can not die,'^ 

gleams out in this glorious mirror of the soul; this possession 
redeems them all. We may turn to the features and be re- 
pulsed, but we look upon the eye and are fascinated; we turn 
to the former, and a light and a beauty radiating from the 
latter, lend them a grace and glory, not their own. In the 
apostrophe of Mrs. Hemans : 

*'Throne of expression ! Arhence the spiritV ray 
Pours forth so ofi the light of mental day, 
Where íancy's fíre, aífection's melting beam, 
Though t, gen ¡US, passion, reign in turn supreme-. 
And many a íeeling, words can ne'er Impart, 
Finds its own language to pervade the hcart ; 
Thy power, bright orb, what bosom hath not felt, 
To thril], to rouse, to fascínate, to molt f 
And by some spell of undefíned control, 
With magnet-inflaence touch the secret soul I'* 
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If such is the power df the eye, when lighted iip wilh genius, 
when purity and truth are mirrored ihere; what must it be, 
if that light be darkness; how profound the gloom ! One 
pair of eyes, I shall ever remember, and I regretto say, their 
owner was a woman ! It is long sinee I met their gaze, 
but éven now, as I think of them, an indefinable feeling 
of uneasiness and fear steals over me; such a feeling, as 
some contend, warns a sleeping person, that one is standing 
by him, and looking intently upon his closed lids. It was 
not that those eyes were brilliant, or black, or piercing; but 
it was somethiiig, íbr which "coats and humors" could not ac- 
count; of which the oculist, professienallpi knows nothing. 
It always seenied to me as through a spirit-cloud, dark and 
fearful, and freighted — how, I daré not «ay, rested heavily 
upon those orbs and weighed them down^- Now and then, I 
saw lightning-flashes there; not like the purifying principie, 
that consumes the noxious exhalalions which taint the air, 
but scorching, withering gleams, and when I saw them, I must 
confess I thought those eyes their most befitting home. It is 
impossible for me to convey, by cold words, laid out corpse- 
like, upon this page, any adequate idea of the language 
which loomed gloomily out, at those mental casements. Sh^e 
smiled sometimes, but such a smile í It seemed as if her real, 
laughing muscles, {Zygomaticus minor,) were refractory, and 
her sneeri^g, contemptuous ones, (Mastoidetis and Depressor 
anguli oris,) remarkably oUedient, and fairly pulled down the 
angles of her mouth, despite the utmost contractions of their 
antagonists. There was no naistaking the expression; a be- 
nevolent smile did not sit gracefully upon her dial-plate. 

To the different species of laugh, combining aa they do, 
▼ocality and visibility, I will allude hereaíler. 

Some individuáis possess a greater command over their 
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muscles than others. Garrick, an English comedian, of 
much celebrity, of whom it was quaintly remarked, that he 
made an alphabet of faces, possessed this command of his 
muscles in an eminent degree. It is related of him, that 
passing ^along the street one day, and observing a hackney 
coach standing at the comer, awaiting passengers, as is usual 
in large cities, he hailed the driver, inquiring, if he had made 
out his complement. *'No, sir — get in," was the prompt reply; 
upon which Garrick speedily appropriated to himself, one sea* 
ín the empty coach. Presen ti y, another man presented him- 
self; another, and another enteredthe carriage, until the driver, 
•upposing the seats were all occupied, prepared to drive off, 
when a man, panting for breath, (books and umbrellain hand,) 
hailed him with "stop, driver ! another passenger," and had 
already seized the door, when he was coolly informed that he 
could not beaccommodated. He reiterated loudly, thatthere 
was room enough for half a dozen; as is often the case, a 
great altercation about a little matter, ensued, the driver con- 
stantly aífirming that there was no room, and the tenacious 
would-be passenger, as often giving him the lie. At lengih 
the driver dismounting in a rage, looked into the vehicle, 
when lo ! to his infinite chagrín and astonishment, he saw 
nobody but our hero snugly ensconced in one comer, quietly 
awaiting the result of this strange controversy. This was 
totally incomprehensible to the poor coachmañ, but we can 
easily solve the mystery, by our knowledge of the muscles. 
Garrick, loving laughter more than he did the interest of the 
Qoachman, had, through an expressive countenance, succeed> 
ed in passing for five diíTerent individuáis, in the space of 
half i^n hour, oddly illustrating the motto of our national 
banner, ^'Eplurihus unum^" from many, one. 
The power of the[ countenance in enforcing the wordts^ ut- 
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tered, and in expressing xnany ideas without the existepce of 
artiñcíal language, has been known and acknowledged in all 
ages. The Greeks recognized this power in their fabled 
Medusa, whose head was covered with snakes instead of hair, 
and whose glance transformed the beholder into stonc. 

In the light of the preceding explanations, may we not 
reasonably conclude, that the "mark" which the Almighty 
set upen Caín, the first murderer, was only the shadowing 
forth-in his countenance, of the dark passion and conscious 
guih, and ceaseless apprehension, which must ever agítate 
the bosora of the fratricide? Such is the inimitable mechan- 
ism of the nerves and muscles, as the instruments of natural 
language, exhibiting in every Une, the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of their Author. The spirit's own harp, every string is 
tuned by her, and thi-ills to each toych of immaterial thought. 
So simple, and yet so complicated is its structure, that it gives 
forth diíferent tones of fbeling, with so slight physical va- 
riation that even the painter's pencil cannot catch them. 

When Peter of Corteña, was engaged on a picture for the 
royal palace of Petti, Ferdinand II, particularly admired the 
representatíon of a weeping child. <*Has your Majesty," 
said the painter, "a mind to see how easy it is to make this 
very child laugh?" The king assenting, the artist, merely 
depressedthe comer of the lips and, the inner extremity of the 
eyebrows, when the little urchin seemed in danger of burst- 
ing his sides with immoderate laughter, who, a moment be- 
fore, gfeemed breaking his heart with weeping. 

The child of six years oíd, when engaged in carrying out 
its little plans, is, in countenance and gesture, as truly an 
orator as the oíd Athenian or the silver-tpngued Román. 

Wonderful indeed is the instrument of expression ! From 
the parted lip, dimpled cheek, and confiding eye of the infant, 
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(oijfanl* in all else I mean,) to the joy-ñush and the hope- 
gleam, that glow and play upon the countenance of the youth; 
frora the heaving bosom, the thrabbing temple and the care. 
written brow of the middle-aged, to Ihe last thrillings of the 
ínstrument beneath the spirit's touch, as it quivers upon the 
bloodless Hp, tinges the sunken cheek, and gleams with an 
unearthly brilliance from the fast-glazing eye of the gray- 
haired, dying man, as íf, just thcn, Uke some mountain's peak, 
it had caught the glpry of the. coming day, whose bound he 
is rapidly riearing; through all this, up to the moment when, 
laying down the oíd, worn harp, he awaits the time, when he 
shall Btrike a new and moro glorious ínstrument of like pat- 
tern, but oí irrvpcrishahle material, this specimen of matchlesa 
skill, has been a companion faithful and true ! Who caá 
help exclaiming, in the well known words of the poet ? 

**Strangc tbat a harpof thousand «Iring?, 
Should keep in tune lo long!'* 



■*« 



* LUoralIy, n«t ipeaking. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Extemal apparatus of inseóis — The gnat — The cicada — Thé 
house cricket — The raülesnake—^TJie deaih-watch — natural 
language of críes — Voice — The lariput, 

The extemal apparatus by which certain animáis are en- 
abled to expfess their feelings to one another, now claims our 
attention, The individuáis v/hich are thus endowed, are 
comparatively few iti number; and but little diversity is ex- 
hibíted ín the mechanism of their org^ns of language. 

This médium of oommunication though audible, cannot be 
Considered, strictly speaking, as rocaZ, for such a language 
presupposes the possession of lungs and a larynx, which is 
not found in those insects and reptiles that are thus furnished 
with mvsical apparatus, as I have chosen to designate it in the 
table. 

Among the myriad tribes that dance so gaily upon the yeU 
low beams of the summer sun, no insect is better known than 
the gnat. From the days when Spenser sung, 

"Their murnTurring small trumpets sowndcn wido, 
Whil« in tho air their clusl'r ing army flie?,'* 

düwn to the present time, the gnat has been considered the 
very chief of ephemeral trumpeters. Indeed the compliment 
is not undeserved, though a moment's thought vvill convince 
US that the soft'music which floats upon the still air of even- 
ing, from invisible hosts, is not vocal, but strictly instrumen- 
tal. The various shape and texture of their wings, and their 
uneqúal rapididy of vibration, as they thus fairly teat the 
air into melody, are amply sufficient to account fór the vari- 
ety of tones from the banqueting note of the inoscheto, to the 
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dronish hutn-drurn of the stag-beetle; one, which even a dell- 
cate ear cannot fail to detect. 

Among the "quivering nations/' the gay midge, a species 
of gnat, may be mentioned, that, with jetty coat and snowy 
wings, dances ita little life away to a piping note, similarly 
produced. Of the same description are the hum of the house- 
fiy and the ordinary buzz of the bee; but I have notalluded to 
these inseets, because the sounds thus produced, can be con^ 
sidered as a species of language, but rather, to refute a pop- 
ular error, which the expressions of some authors, and espe- 
cially poets, would tend to cotlfirm. But when I speak of 
the death-watch or ptinus fatidicus, of the cricket, of the 
Pulsatorium or tick-watch, I would be understood as having 
immediate reference to language . The death-watch, whose 
measured strokes of seven, nine or eleven, have often been 
the signal for a hasty evacuation of the premises, of which 
the ill-omened creature has taken possession, produces those 
sounds by rearing itself upon its hind-legs, and then striking 
its homy frontlet against some hard substanee. This mid- 
night tattoo, is simply the language of courtship, which these 
little creatures employ. And why should they be slandered, 
for, availing themselves of a privilege which their neighbors 
who are so much annoyed, are far from undervaluing? They 
may be heard during the day, talking in this manner most 
amicably. The goat-chaíTer or cerambyx utters a shrill 
shriek of fright, by rubbing its chest against its wing^hell. 
One of the most interesting instances of sóund, not to say 
voice, produced by animáis not having a larynx, is found in a 
species of Italian grasshopper. The musical apparatus of 
tliis insect, consists of several winding cells, «eparated inte 
apartments by membrane partitions, (a white, thin net-work,) 
having two narrow openings communicating with the air, 
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which are cloged by val ves. In the centre of these celia oí 

passages, is a sonorous triangle. Cónnected with the valve« 

ore two stron'g muscles, by the action of which, the cells are 

tupplíed with air, which is forced so powerfully against the 

triangle, as to produce the loud, olear notes of the grasshop. 

per's songé The musió of the cicada was extolled by the 

bards of olden time,in no measured strains, and the eloqueñce 

of í^lato suffered, only in comparison with the soft melody of 

the tetlix. Xenorchus, the Rhodían poet, alludiiíg to th« si- 

lence of the female, has this very ill-natured and ungallant 

couplet: 

•'Ilappy tho cicadas' livea, 
Since they all havo voiceless wívcb.** 

Whether he was or not, he certainly deserved to be a bache- 
lor fbr lifé. 

The singular apparatus in the tail of the rattle-snake and 
Western Massasanga, though generally considered as a sort 
of waming to the unwary pedestrian, is strictly an instrument 
of language, not so much for the welfare of its mortal enemy 
as its own, That its sharp rattle, sounding from the grass, 
béats a quick retreat for the stroller, is undeniable, but at the 
same time, no such benevolent motive, actuates its owner; 
for it is none other than an alarm-signal, or a means of com. 
munication with its lovely companions. 

There is one little creature, however, which those who che- 
rish the recollections of childhood, would scarcely pardon 
me for omitting in this sketch: the house cricket. How does 
its very ñame unlock the sealed fountains of our simpler, but 
I hesitate not to say, purer affections. How often, when the 
bustle of the day was hushed, and the twilight hour ñung ité 
•oothing influence over us, and made us thoughtful; and the 
tea-kettle» suspended from the topmost hook^ hummed its lúo* 
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nótonous but Inlling soog, have we list^ned to the lively chirp 
of the unseen cricket^ beneath the hearth; and when perhaps^ 
its long feelers and glossy head appeared íbr an üistant at 
8ome crevice, with what strange interest did we gaze upon the 
little hermit. When the winter's fíre Ivas heaped, and crack- 
ling and blazing^ it threw its cheerful light to the farthelM cór- 
ner of the spacious kitchen, and the laugb echoed round, stlll 
would the crícket's glee, the one note of its little life be 
heard over alL 

Happy are you, if you can say, that no loved voice, with 
which that seng was mingled, is now stilled in death. 

The sound which the cricket produces, probably suggested 
its naroé, resembling the syllables "cree, cree."' It is not 
produced by an apparatus similar to any which has been de- 
scribed, but by beating its wing-cases together, as a boy claps 
his hands when rejoiced. I cannot cióse my remarks upon 
this little insect, more appropriately, ihan by quoting a stanza, 
which, though unknown to fame, is truc to nature; for upon 
whose ear so dull, does its vesper-song ever pall? 

**Spright]y cricket, chirp againl 

The crackling faggots briekly blaae ; 
Prithee, qait thy dusky den, 

Sing iu lighi^ thy merrylaysT' 

With these few examples of the extemal appairatus of lan- 
» guage, I leave this part of the subject, I know not what ef- 
fect, the formidable array of insects and reptiles which I have 
so frequently marshaled for your inspection, may have pro- 
duced, but I sinperely hope that it has been no injurious one, 

Allow me now to direct your attention to another, and per- 
haps the most interebting species of natural language; tothat 
produced by the organs of voice, Nothing in the material 
worid, so quickly arrests the attention^ or so deeply añecta 
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die heart, as Tocal sounds, whether produced b/ the dog, 
^That whines a welpomo home," 

ortbe desoíate note of the bírd that mourns its losl oíFspring, or 
the inarticulate caroiings of the happy child. This exqui» 
síte sensibility to sounds, has its origin in the innate sympa* 
thies of our nature, and the beautiful structure of the organ 
otf hearing. Indeed, to a superñcial observer, it wpúld seem 
ihat we need go no farther for an adequate cause, than the 
Tery fopmation of the avenües thróugh which perceptions of 
the extemal world are ácquired^ Light, that subtile elemeñt, 
ever flowing from the sun, and reflectad from every object in 
n ature, accurately and instantaneously limns, upon the deli- 
cate nerve of visión, an ethereal copy; so spirit-like, we can 
almost think it immaterial, and we only know it to be matter, as 
we are able to perceive it by a physical sense. On the other 
hand, the imprcs^ions made upon the ear are of a diñerent 
and grosser nature. Round «eems to advance farther into the 
earthly portáis of the mental palace, and to claim admittance 
with a sort pf maieriality, of which we are not so sensible in 
the case of light. We can feel it in the rush of air upon the 
discharge of a pifece of heavy ord nance, and in the rapid vi- 
brations of the blown flute; and we can see it — its efects at 
least, in the quiveríngs of the church belL This, together 
with the fact, that every vocal sound, whether articúlate, or 
inarticulate, is in itself a language, either naturally or con- 
ventionally, lends so much more of interest to audible than 
to visible impressions. Every undulation of sound bears 
with it, an element of eraotion, feeling, or passion, which dif- 
fuses itself throughout the whole volume, tinging every tone, 
rogulating every cadenee, and giving to the sound itself, its 
own peculiar quality. Upon this natural conformation of th^ 
voice to the feelings, is founded a natural, vocal language. 
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It ís now proper to examine the mechanisní of the orgaus 
of voice; together constituting an instrument, which has ex- 
cited the wonder, and elicited the admiration of men in all 
ages of the world. Strange, indeed, would it be, wiere tmt 
such instrument all that could be found in a town, a county, 
or e ven a state, if musical amateurs, and scientific raen did 
not visit it; if descriptions of its construction did not find 
place in the manuals for our primary schoois, and accounts of 
its tone and power fill the columns of our public journals. 
How passing strange is it then, that when its melody salute» 
our ears frora rocking spray and bending bough, by nightand 
by day; when every individual ppssesses such an instrument, 
as a part of bis system, of which no one can deprive him, 
that very many live, and live long, and díe, ignorant of its 
construction, ignorant of its power ! 

Milton terms the human face, divine, and well he may, for 
the complioated and peculiar rríechanism of the facial mus- 
des, for the purposes of expression, cannot fail to strike the 
comparativo physiologist. In other animáis, the function is 
distributed over different parts of the body, and we as readily 
look elsewhere for indication of feeling, as in the face; in the 
game cock, at the ruff of feathers about the rieck; and in the 
lion, at the bristling mane; but in the man, they seem con- 
centrated in the countenance. The inimitable net-work of 
the skin, and the exquisito variations in color, of which it ia 
susceptible, seem especially to fit the human face, for the 
Spirit's own telegraph. As the screens upon which the artist 
traces trees and shrubs, with chemical preparations of cobalt, 
are invisible, except they are placed near the fire, when each 
bud and leaf and flower, takes on its peculiar hue, with a 
rapidity more raagical than the opening of a Lapland spring, 
80 when that ethereal spark within is kindled, the face betray« 
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ÍQ each glowljig Une and eloquent feature, what, indeed, it 
was never designed to conceal. 

But whoever contémplales this organization^ made of dust, 
it is true, controlled by muscles,,ai^d^under.lhe influence of 
mind as the other is, but productive of sounds which embodj 
ift their tonas, thought, feeling, soul itse^y if he, possesses 
a «ultiyated ear, and a heart exquisitely alive to the impres- 
sions made upon that organ, can unhesitatingly change the 
Une of the bUnd bard, and pronounce the human raice, "di- 
vme. 

, An individual aocustomed to observe, though ignorant of 
the construction of the physical frame, cannot withhold him- 
self from the conclusión, that the mechanism of organs ca-. 
pable of producing such a vast variety of sounds, must be 
inimitable, Indeed, ds an instrumenta capable of every va- 
riety óf sbund, from the low, deep bass, which the organ 
vainly strives toexcel, upto the highest notes of the octave, 
the organs of voice must evér remain unequaled. Rivaling 
the "soft-complaining flute," and surpassing the ",ear-piercing 
fife," it combines the darion's mildness with the soul-stirrinjg 
energy of the trumpet's tone. But as a splendid manifesta- 
tlon of the wisdom of God, it deraands our admiration and 
gratitude — who, when He wouM make us social beings, 
bound US by this chain so wonderful, that while stem nece«- 
sity forbids us to sever it, an enUghtened love of happiness 
impels üs to draw more closely and polish and strengthen it* 
Voice then is sound produced by the action of certain or- 
gans, in a great measure timed and controlled by the mind, 
through the nerves, and these again acting upon the rauscles; 
and voice, is also the material, of vi^hich ahificial vocal lan- 
guage is made^ by the movement and contact of certain ou 
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gana of the mouth which will be considered, ín connection 
with ihe analysis of alphabetical sounda, 

Here are two views of that wonderful instrument, the 
voice-machiiie, aa it may be appropriately termed : 
1 1 



1—1 Off Ayoiíies, or U-ahapeil bone, 2-2 Comaa, or horna 
of the 08 hyoides. 3—3 Superior hams of the thyroid carti- 
lage. 4 ÉpigloUis, or valve of the wind-pipe. 5-5 AryU- 
noid, or funnel-shaped cartilages. G Thyroid, or shield-l¡ke 
cartilage, or Pomum Adami. 7-7 Inferior or lower homa 
of the thyroid cartilage. 8 Cricoid, or ring-Iike cartilage. 
9-9 Traehea, or wind pipe. 

Such is the general construclion of the Larynx, composed"" 
aa we have aeen, of five elaatic cartilages, articulated or 
joiated logelher by those projections called liorns, and accure- 
ly bound by ligamenta or corda. These carlilages are mov- 
ed by seven paira of muaclea, which acting separately, in 
paira, or íd combination with the whole, are capable of pro- 
duciitg more than eixfeen thouaand difTereut movements. 
- These muaclea, bowever, though poaaesaíng such wondrous 



power,- are but a few of the active agenta in the production of 
the voice. Fifteen pairs attached to the cartilages or os 
hyoides, are constan tly employed as antagonists and direetors, 
átíd these, wherí co-operating^withr those prevlously mentioned, 
are susceptible of 17)592,186,044,415 changes ! This is not 
al!; taking into consideration the different degrees of velocíty 
and forcé with which they are brought into action, varying so 
ftiaterially the quality of the voice, the list of changes would 
be ^Iníost <l6ubled. The facts are not yettóld ! AU the parts 
that act upon the aír, either directly or indirectly, and al 1 the 
máseles that receive nérvea from the respiratory systeni, are 
called into action ín the production of voice; and when we 
remettiber that every movement of the machinery, produces 
a variation of sound, in some particular, the power oí the 
organs of yoice, becomes aímost jnconceivable. Such, reader^ 
suca ¡s the mechanism of an instrument which 

■ '*the wealth of Ormus ot of Ind," 

couid not procure for hin> who does not possess it, and of 
which the poorest peasant cannot be deprived, by his relent- 
less creditor. 

These organs combine in their construction, the Eolian 
Harp, and the valvular or key trumpet or commpn flute; but 
perhaps as the lungs act as bellows in propellíng airthrough 
the instrument, some part of it may, with greater propriety, 
be compared to a church Organ. The wind pipe or trachea, 
(9) is the tube through which the air passes to and from the 
lungs in the act of respiration. It is formed ohiefly of im* 
perfect rings of cartil age orgristle;'the opening behind, how. 
ever, being closed up with other parts, in order that there 
may be a perfect tube. These rings being elastic, serve ta 
keep the tube always open^ while théir flexihility accommo* 
dates it to any posltion of the neck. Some instances are re- 
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eorded, in which this tube became ossified, viz : changed to 
bone, in which case, the mode of capital punishment in this 
countryy would not destroy YSq by strangulation. This is 
the pipe to the bellows or lupgs, and they together constitüte 
the organ part of the vocal apparatus. 

The wind pipe is surmounted by a triangular box, of the 
same material as the tube, the greater prominence of which, 
in the man, constilutes the difíerence in the neck of the sexes. 
This box is called the Larynx, better known tú many, by the 
ñame of Adam's Apple, from an oíd story with which every 
body is familiar, that when Adam attempted to swaljow the, 
forbidden fruit, it lodged in his throat, and is thus transmitted 
to bis poste rity, as a memorial gf his fall. At the upper 
edge of this box, is attached a bone, in the form of the letter 
Ü. It serves to keep the Larynx constantly open, and alsa 
for the attachment of several muscles for the coñtraction and 
dilatation of this box, which alone is the seat of the voiee. 
Just belpw the epiglottis, (4) is a simple slitor chinkj the di- 
ameterof which, is graduated by a number of very delicate 
muscles, which, together with those tha!; increase or dimin- 
isíi the size of the Larynx, answer the exact purpose of the- 
finger boles in the flute. 

The base of this instrument is the Cricoid cartilage, (8) so 
called from its resemblance to a seal-ring, the broad surface 
of which is visible in the posterior view. The target-like 
figure on the front part of tlie thyroid cartilage (6) is intend- 
ed to represent the Pomum Adami, constituting the boss of 
the shield. The Epiglottis is a val ve which may be seen by 
depressing the tongue. This beautiful cartilage is attached 
to the thyroid, the os hyoides and the base of the tongue; it 
is emphatically a safety val ve, for itcloses the glottis while 
in the act of swallowing. How unreasonable for one to sup- 
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pose that he can talk and eat simultaneously with impunity! 
The arytenoid cartilages (5-5) and the meohanisin connect- 
ed with them deserviO particular attentión. Here we ñnd the 
mouth-piece or reed of the instrument — ^the curious ligaments 
oí the rima glotUdis or chink of the glottis. On examinatioi^ 
we discoY^r two clefts; the superior one is ten or eleven linei 
in length, and twa or three in width, of a triangular shape. 
Two folds of the raucous membrane which lines the interior 
0urface of the Larynx, are extended from the arytenoid car- 
tilages to the epiglottis, and are called the superior vocal 
cords. A short distance below, is an opening of similar 
shape, extending from the thyroid cartilage in front, to a 
muscle which unites the arytenoids. Along the sides of this 
aperture also, two ligaments are stretcbed, appositely terraed 
the inferior vocal cords. These delicate harp-strings may 
be relaxed or made tense by the action of several little ríius- 
des, answering the purpose of keys in a violin. Now, in ti» 
simplest form of the Eolian harp, fine silken threads are ex- 
tended u pon two bridges, an inch or two above a board, pre- 
pared for the purpose. When this is placed in the window 
frame, with the sash brought down nearly in contact with the 
strings, the passing breeze causes them to vibrate, producing 
musical sounds, high, low, soft and loud, in proportion to the 
tensión of the st;rings, and the action of the air. Here, then, 
is the Harp part of the instrument. Experiment has conclu- 
eively shown that these cords and the intervening space, are 
the essential organs of voice; that previous to the productíou 
of a single sound, the chest must be compressed, the glot- 
tis adj usted, the larynx elevated or depressed, and the phar. 
ynx'*' contracted; that the muscles of expiration act, and th# 



*^ Tabe by wbich food i§ take n into the ttometch. 
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oír 19 propelled into the larjnx; that the key-muscles adjust 
the cords properly, and the air reoeives the vibrations, whence 
■ound results, and last, though by no méans the least impor- 
tant, that volition controls the whole; for, if this were notthe 
oase, every contraction of the ehest, and consequent expiration 
of air, would be attended by a sound, as is the action of ill- 
adjustcd machinery. 

The larynx is the only organ necessarily employed 'm 
sínging, and the chief ínstrumcnt in all natural language; 
and it is not improbable, that the ruder forms of artificial 
language were spoken mostly from the throat, as indeed the 
dialects of the American Indíans indícate, for a child will 
hardíy fail to observe that the Aborigines rarely bring the 
organs of their mouths in contact, in speaking' their own lan- 
guages, For example, take the following ñames of persona 
and places: Opecancanough, Onondaga,Yonondio, Kekataugh, 
Kaihohage. The language of the South Sea Islandem 
abounds so grcatly in vocal or glottis sounds, that they can- 
not pronounce a word loadcd uith mouth-sounds orconsonants. 
As a spocimen, the ñame of one of their kings may be men- 
tioned : Ta-ma-ha-ma-ka ! From a knowlcdge of these facts, 
you v/ill more rcadily understand how an individual might 
employ artificial language, sing admirably, and still be des- 
litute of a tongue; nriany well authenticated nccounts of such 
instances are reconled, from the earliest age to the present; 
but it is unnecessary to give tliem in detall. Deprive man 
of the larynx, andcommunities would be bound by a slenderex 
tic; the song of praise would no longer be wafted on the 
morning or the evening breeze; the social circle dissolved, 
man would wander over the earth, distrustful of his fellow; 
the nobler sentiments of his nature locked up in his own bo- 
9om, and the plaínt of want unsupplied^ the Famentatlon of 
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Qoalleviated distréi^, and the exhibitioa of paesion would be 
his only language. 

It was remarked tjiat the inferior Tocal corda were essen- 
tial to the production of voice; by blowing through the wind 
pipe of an animal, soon aíler it is slain, you 'can produce a 
sound very similar to the natural voice of the animal, if the 
larynx remains uninjured. Two quadrúpeds, the Ant-eateí 
and Pangolin, a kind of lizard, found only jn Hindostán, are 
entirely dumb. Upón examination of the forraer, it wa» 
fbund lljat the wind pipe was unusually short, and the upper 
part of it, the proper región of the larynx, instead óf cartí- 
lago or gristle, was a structure of uny ielding bone, which 
suíficienUy accounts for the silcnce of the animal. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Vocal apparatus of iirds — The Mocking hird — Ventrihquism — 
The voice as indicative of feeling or emotion — Various lUu^* 
irations — Laughing — WTiisperíng — Sighing, 

Voice, as we have defined it, is common both to man and 
the inferior animáis, though varying in quality, from the lay 
of the nightingale to the hiss of the serpent; from the clear 
melody of the lark, to the>discordant shriek of the raven. 

A little. observation \Vill teach us, that there must be a 
great difierence in the structure of the vocal apparatus in 
dffíerent animáis; a diíFerence nearly proportioned to the di- 
versity in the description and quality of the soands which 
they are capable of producing; It is from some peculiarity 
in the tbrmation of the larynx, that the voice owes its quality 
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OT tone; it is by some difTerence in this organ, that animáis 
are enabled to malee those peculiar souñds which character- 
íze them, and to purr, as tlie cat; neigh, as the horse; bark, 
as the dog; roar, as the lion; squeak, as the mousé; or low, 
fts the ox. 

The larynx of the feathered race is peculiarly adapted to 
form that sweet and varied music, emphatically the poor 
man's minstrelsy, which so often makes our woods and field» 
*^vocal, with conccrt of sweet sounds." The immense power 
of voice, with which the feathered tribes make the forests ring, 
has often been a matter of remark and astonishment. Our 
astonishment is changed into admiration, when We learn that 
the lungs of birds arfe connected with aerial cells, which fill 
the whole cavity of the body; that, more than this, the very 
bones are bol low, communicating eyen with the quills, 50 that 
a bird's entire physical structure is nothing more than a liv- 
íng instrument of exquisite workmanship. 

The bagpipe is a musical wind instrument, much used by 
the Highlanders of Scotland, in tKe performance of theirwild 
hut pleasing airs. It consists of a leathern bag communica- 
ting with the air by a lube closed with a val ve, and pipes «of 
diíTerent caliber, into which the airis forced by the performer* 
The lungs, trachea and larynx of birds, form a complete 
natural bagpipe; the lungs are the bag, and supply the wind, 
and the trachea and cells are the pipes. The larynx of birds 
is divided into two sections; one being placed at the lower 
part of the trachea, immediately above the .branches to the 
lungs, and the other occupying the usual position. The lower 
opehing, then, is the reed or mputh-piece, which produces the 
simple fiound, and the upper opening, with its muscles, con* 
Btitutes the ñnger-holes, which modify the simple sound into 
a Tariety of diátinct notes. 
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We ñnd, however, aconsiderable diversily in the shape and 
Ijngthofthe (.■^chea, but of this, it ia not oecessary to speak- 

The notes of soñ-billed btrds are deeper and more mellow- 
tuned Ihan thoae of ihe hard-billed speoies, which are cheerful 
and rapid. Thts is owing to the greater width of tbe trachea 
in the fortner claas, and the faot that they sing more from the 
lower part of the throat, as doea tbe níghtiiigale. 

Perhapa ihere is no bird more entitled to pur noiice, from 
the vast scope and varíations of its voice than ihe mauy- 
tongued, or Mocking bird. Indeed, I ibought a delineation 
of this feathered venlriloquist, worthy a place in tbese pages. 
Here il is : 



The natural note of this bird ia delightfully musical, but 
beymd this, it possesses a talent fbr imitating the notes and 
cries of other anímala, Bo exactly, aa to 4eceive the vory indi- 
Tlduals that it attempta to mook. ImiUting Ae warblínga of 
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little birds, it decoys them near it, and then poQring upon 
them, the screams of the hawk or some other bird of prey, 
drives them away with all speed. Does the school-boy whis- 
tle some familiar air, as he saunters alcxng the copse-lined 
path? He starts at hearing the merry measures of "Yankee 
Doodle," returned, as accurately as a very echo, from thjB 
neighboring thicket. Does the laborer trundle his creaking 
barrow over the rough ground? Anoiher vehicle equally 
clamorous, swells the concert, creaking and rattling along, 
apparently in the adjacent swamp. In short, the Mocking 
bird is the wag of his race and the pest of lils neighbors. 

The most extíaordinary instance of imitation in the human 
voice, consists in the art of ventriloquism. By this, the prac- 
titioner can so modify his voice^ as^to imítate the different 
tones of several persons conversing at a distance, and not 
only to imitate the cries of dogs, cats, and al most every other 
animal, but also to throw the sound from whatever quarter he 
chooses. Now issuing in smothered accents from beneath the 
floor; now of individuáis engaged in violent altercation, in 
the recesses of a side-board, and now, faintly imploring re- 
léase from a quart bottle standing upon the table. 

An individual is said to have amused himself, several years 
ago, by frequenting the fish-market at Edinburgh, and mak- 
ing a finny captive appear to speak, and give the lie to its 
vender, upon her afiirming that it was fresh and caught in the 
morning; the ñsh replying, as often as she made the assertion, 
"JAare beendead aweeky and you know it !" 

Ventriloquism has given rise to a variéty of superstitions 
among those who are ignorant of the power of the vocal ap- 
paratus^ and the great skill which may be attaíned by prac- 
tica, and perhaps in some instances, aided by a peculiar for- 
mation of the Larynx and its accompanying muscles. Ven- 
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triloquísts themselves, have attempted to explain it, but ha ve 
never been successful; and ihough the ñame, ventriloquism, is 
still retained, it is by no means applicable, meaning, as it 
does, "chest or abdominal speaking." That this art is of a 
date as ancient as Grecian and Román glory, employed 
in>he temples of their Gods, to give the responses, apparent- 
ly issuing from the marble lips of the ídol, cannotbe doubted. 
The scientific, at the present day, seem to coincide in the 
opinión, that a peculiar formation of the vocal organs, is not 
absolutely essential. Indeed, a careful examination of the 
subject, convinces me, that the full, free and daily exercise 
of this part of the physical system, with a view to its devel- 
opment, is attended, (as it ever Jias been,) with results far 
more wonderful and important than any of which the ven- 
triloquist can boast; that rt gives depth and tone to what is 
naturally the mere shadow of voice; that it transforms the 
distressed stammerer into the eloquent orator; that it adds 
strength to the strong; quickens hesitancy and difficulty of 
utterance, into readiness and facility, and almost unlooses the 
tongue of the dumb. We are acquainted with men, who, 
from a cióse attention to the vast variety of articulations and 
ton es, and from a perfect command of the máseles of the 
Larynx, are able lo produce acoustic delusions, not less ex- 
traordinary than the identical jugglers themseives, and 
this, too, without laying the least claim to be consid- 
ered ventriloquists. The celebrated Alexander could 
imitate three persons in conversation, and so skilfully swell 
and diminish the sounds, as almost to compel you, against 
the evidence of your eyes, to believe the speakers, now ap- 
proaching, and now receding. Our appreciation of the dis- 
lance and nature of a soünd is formed from its intensity and 
quality; thus a deep, heavy sound, gradually increasing in 
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power, gives us the idea of strength and proximlty. For this 
reason, persons are frequently alarmed at a peal of thunder, 
though its cloudy home may be ascertained to a mathematical 
certainty, to be many miles distant. So when tbe sound 
from a known body, is more faint and indistinct, than wheu 
in our immediate vicinity, we are impressed with the idea 
that it is far off. As when the mountain or the forest only 
presents a dim outline to the eye, we are assured that many 
steps must be taken, ere we reach it, so indistinetness of 
sounds produces a similar impression. Of these principies, 
the ventriloquist avails himself, and by a skilful management 
of his voice leads us at once into error. Imagination also, 
may have a considerable inñuence in producing the desired 
eíTect. Dugald Stewart gives sooie striking iustances. 
Among others, he mentions a certain violinist, who directed 
the attention of his auditors to the instrument whence he 
seemed to draw out the delightful sounds, with many a dex- 
terous flourish of the bow, while in fact, every tone proceed- 
ed from his own mouth. Mr. Carey, who imitated the whis- 
tling of the wind through a crevice, sometimos practised the 
deception in the comer of a coffee-house, when to his great 
amusement, one gentléman would put on his hat; another 
button his coat, and a third, perhaps, would look about with 
the evident intention of shutting out the intruder that so an- 
noyed him. In the former instance, the eye assisted to make 
the delusion perfect; in the latter, the association between 
the sound of the fitful gust and a sensation of cold, was so 
strong, that one was almost a necessary accompaniment of 
the other. With regard to the hollow tones of the ventrilo- 
quist, which the ignorant deem supernatural, Brewster re- 
marks that they are produced by a powerful action of the ab- 
dominal muscles. Yentriloquism, then, may be considered as 
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an imitative art, which, though often discovered accidentally, 
may be acquired by nice discrimínation, and long practice; 
«ufficient, at least, for all purposes of effect. To the use of 
the crescendo* and diminuendo^ as they are termed, musical 
composers frequently resort. 

In the sweet little song of Bishop Heber, commencing, 
"I see Ihem on Iheir winding^ way," 

they might be introduced with beautiful effect, Indeed, if I 
remember aright, they actually have been, but however this 
may be, no one can entertain a doubt that such sounds would 
infuse into certain passages, a life and a beauty otherwise 
unknown; sounds, which. I do not hesitate to say, rang in the 
spirit's ear of the sainted' Heber, forming no small part of 
the beautiful conception. 

The voice is affected by the climate. The mild, soft airs 
of Italy, seem to lend it their own sweetness, and the cloud- 
less Italian skies, to give somewhat of cleamess and beauty 
to the tone. In the 

"Thrilling r^ions of t!i|ck>ribbed ico," 

the voice harsh and guttural, seems to shrínk into the throat 
for shelter, presenting a contrast as striking, as the howling 
blasts of perennial winter, and the gentle zephyrs of the 
sunny clime. The general health also, is not without its in- 
fluence;- for a peculiarity in the toije of the voice, not unfre- 
quently betrays to the physicián, the nature and seat of the 
disease which afflicts his patient. The hreaking of the voice, 
as it is termed, of lads at a certain age, results from an en- 
largement of the vocal organs at that period, which, indeed, 
nearly doubles their size. Beside these, many other agents 
might be mentioned, which ^re oonstantly actin'g, to modify 

* Gn^aal fncfejMe of «Q^fld, f Dj'mg away of sqund. 
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the voicc; not to include the radical diíFerence in quality, 
arising from the variéd formation of the vocal organs, without 
which, the anímate world would present one fearful scene of 
confusión and misery. Butthere are influences more important 
than one, or all of these combined; influences which are ex- 
erted during every moraent of conscious, social being; ever 
varying the tones and modulations of the voice; now endow- 
ing it with terrific depth and power, and now shadmg its 
tones with terror; now making it flutter with agitation, and 
now lightening and quickening it with joy. This moment 
keying it to the high note of exultalion; and the next, de- 
pressing it into the deepest recesses of the chest, with grief. 
Thus every feeling and emotion in the man, and every tumult 
of passion in the brute, is breathed forth in the voice. 

Three descriptions of voice are possessed by almost all 
animáis, having a Larynx; viz : one formed in the chest, 
and called by the Italian, the voce de petto, or voice of the 
breast; another, which is the natural tone, without the depth 
and strength of the former; and third, the voce de testa, or 
voice of the head. From the relative position of the organs 
which particularly modify them, they may properly be termed 
the lower, middle and upper voices. Indeed, there seems to be 
a peculiar coincidence between the internal state, which the 
employment of these voices, severally discloses, and the phys- 
ical organs which are employed in their production. The 
lower voice, the proper tone for the expression of deep sor- 
row, pity, love, in short of all those milder passions which, 
though they take strong hold of the heart, are not exhibited 
in the wild, and ungovemed outbursts of sound which cba- 
racterize excessive joy and exultation, whence could it more 
appropriately and naturally spring, than from ihai very 
heart, which is, as if the gushing fountain, whose wealth is to 
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freight t^e gathering saund, and give it signifícance and pow- 

er? Again, the ordinary voice, the médium ofevery-day in- 

tercourse, rather resembles the smooth flowing of the unruf- 

íled river, than the dashing, foaming cascades at the fountain 

head. The voce de testa, is the vaice of joy, rage and an- 

guish. It is sometimes called the falsetto or feigned voicej 

and being so far from the heart, why should it not be thus 

termed? Indeed, it is more readily assumed than its extreme, 

the voce de petto. Mr. Gardiner tells us, ihat once when 

passing the market-plaee, where a criminal was receiving 

the reward of hi« crimes, in a liberal application of the tash, 

his ear was saluted with the cries which the man designed to 

be expressive of intense suífering. Mr. Gardiner, however, 

was convinced that the tones were simulated, and upon inqui- 

ry, actually found that the criminal had expressed a willing- 

ness to suííer a like castigation, for the paltry sum of half a 

crown. 

From this influenco of feélíng and passion upon the tones 

ol the voice, natural vocal language derives its peculiar 
power and expression. 

Every one is prepared to acknowledge its existence in in- 
dividuáis of his own species; every one has heard and felt it 
in the crpwbig (I know of no better term) of the very infant, 
that has not yet learned the imitative language of its fellow- 
beings; and what mother has not felt the sympathies of her 
heart awakened, by the low, wailing tone of her suñering 
charge? Wbo has not been amused at hearing the inarticu- 
Jate language of joy and sorro\^; of quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion among young children? And who would not detect, in 
the following notes, the voice of a spiteful child wantonly 
teazing its little mate?* 

* For the mufic whicfa isíntroduced, I am indebtcd to Gardiner *« 
Music of Nature. 
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Ya-e ya-e ya-e ya ! 

This humor, which I regret to say, is sometimes evinced by 
"children of a larger growth," speedily passes away, and 
then, as they play happily together, how changed the tones ! 




Many a mother's ear has been saluted with eounds like 
tlie folio wing, from some petted, and of course half-spoiled 
child : 

Slow. ^ 




Now she resorts to the natural language of endearment, 
which a mother hest knows how to employ : 




What makes the chords of sympathy thrill like the tones 
of srief ? 




With such expressions of natural language as I have 
mentioned, and many others whiph might be naraed, every 
one i« familiar. But when we attempt to give it an extent, 
commensurate with the po^sesslon of vocal organs, and more 
than this, to consider it, in some respect, the result of educa- 
tion or experience, and in another, almost conventional, the 
ridicule ofsome, and the stubbomdisbeliefof others, can ne^- 
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ther discourage me on the one hand, ñor daunt me on the 
other. Reader, I do not apprehend that you belong to either 
class, but rather, that you are one of those who adopt the 
motto, "read, reflect, and then judge." 

Slight as is our acquaintance with the habits and disposi- 
tions of the anímate world, there are but few individuáis, 
who, at some period in Ufe, have not noticed how frequeníly 
the voice is employed, and'hbvv varied the feeíings which are 
thus communicated, even though their observatory may have 
been a barn, and the sphere of thcir obeervations, tlie limits 
of the cattle-fold or the pickets of the poultry-pen. 

The wild scream of the wounded pañther, sounding as if 
incarnate rage had iom it from his very throaí, and 
the half-choking yell of the savage/ are expressions of pas- 
sion, to which no set phrase of speech can possibly give vent. 
Infancy and age aluce quail before such tei;rific displays of 
passion's deraoniac mastery. The tone of exultation inman, 
and the clarion-cry of the victoripus game-cock, have been 
noticed by every one. How difíerent from the exclamation 
of joy in the former, and the defianee-note of the lattor ! 

The purring of the felino species, is the very languageof 
contentment. Who can mistakc the complaining mow of the 
houseless cat, for the deep, desoíate tone of the same animal, 
as she wanders from room to room, seeking her little family, 
in vain? At last, when tho anxious mother discovers them, 
snugly stowed away by somo juvenile hand, in boxor basket, 
who does not rejodce in the light, rapidtones that tell her joy, 
or feels ashamed to sympalhize with maternal aifection, 
though manifested by "the brute that perisheth." The chick- 
en jupt escaped from the shell, twitters in joyful expectation, 
when a little fly is presented to itj but substituto awasp, and 
íts voice iustantly ass^mes a tone of disapprobation and 
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alarm. Geese, too, slandered as they are; the creatures to 
which everything, otherwise incomparably stupid", is likened, 
even geese have language. In passing near their quarters, 
at night, when every loyal goose has'carefully deposited her 
head beneath her wing, have you never observed a gander or 
two, on the alert, as gállant ganders should be, keeping watchf 
Did you not mark the peculiar gabble >y¡lh which the white- 
róbed sentinel saluted you, as if be said, *'Stand ! who goes 
there?" What a bustle in the camp; what a nolsy conversa- 
tion ensued, and how diíferent the tone in which it was carried 
on ! They evidently mistrusted the proximity of their an- 
cient enemy, the fox. Then, as you passed on, making no 
assault, did you not distinguish another note still, expressive 
of returning security, which gradually died awa)^ till the 
most loquacious had gabbled forth its last comment upon the 
a verted danger? To such a midnight signal as this, did 
Rome's fortress on(5e owe its preservation. Assault them in 
the day-time, and they will manifest their contempt, with a 
hiss as expressive, as the fifth act of a duH play ever palled 
forth. 

The cluck of the hcn, with which sha keeps her errant 
brood together; the low, persuasive tone with which she lure» 
her little family under her wings; the cluttering note which 
announces the discovery of some hidden grahí; the cry of 
alarm, at the appearance of the haM'k, echoing from lenant 
to tenant of the feathered community, till the loud ko-e-ut, 
ko-e-ut of the turkey, and the harsh tone of.the geese, swell 
the concert of fear, are all familiar sounds. What farmer's 
boy dees not recognize the cackle of the hen when she leftves 
the nest, or when she brings off her brood? 

When the swine falls into the merciless hands of the butch- 
9r, how diíferent his voice froni the complacent monosvllable 
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ivith which he does honor to the yellow treasures of the crib; 
JBind how readily every individual of the genus grunter, in 
the neighborhood, catches the cry, and comes hastening, with 
porcupine back, to the rescue. 

The horse, too, understands the natural language of his 
rider, and the dog, the mood of his master. There is truth^ 
as well as poetry in Pope's oft-repeated couplet : 

'*Theboanding8teed yon pompously bostride, 
Shares withliis lord, ihe pleasurc and the pridc/' 

A soothing sound allays his impetuosity; an encouraging 
one, curves his neck, and gives unwonted elasticity to his 
step; speak harshly to him, and how striking the contrast ! 

The language of the canino race, for the expression of 
their feelings, is more copious than is gcnerally supposed. 
Without being misled by a fanciful conceit, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that his singular companionship with as 
capricious an animal as man is, may have wrought changes 
in hi» vocabulary. The howl of ferocity is forgotten, and as 
his dísposition is ameliorated, and the savage wildness of his 
habits yields to the power of what, for want of a better term, 
may be called civilization, his language becomes proportion- 
ally mild. Your favorito dog is permitted to accompany 
you in your walk. As he frisks and gambols with excess of 
joy, hear him ! 

— t^-tP — r^^ 





Take care ! you have trodden upen his foot : 
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On another occasion, you have fastened him securely, in 
the barn. Üntie the poor creature; listen to his expressive 



tones. 







í 
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Such are a few, a veiy few of the expressions of natural 
lanoruaffe: drawn, not from the marvellous accoiint of the 
traveler; not the fruit of wanderings in the forest, the desert, 
or the foreign land; but collected about home; on ihe farm^ 
if you please, and for this very reason, should be thrice val- 
ued. While I firmly believe ihat the whole range of anima- 
ted nature, presents a noble field for investigation, upon this 
subject; one, which long years of unwearied toil, would still 
leave half untraversed, and one, which I freely acknowledge 
I have not the ability to examine; yet enough has been said 
to establish the position, that even the bird in her nest, and the 
beast in his lair, possess an intelligible, natural language. 

It now remains to speak of laughing, which, although it 
combines the language of the countenance, with that of the 
voice, may properly be mentioned in this connection. This 
expression of feeling, may, perhaps be considered as peculiar 
to man; iiideed, some writers have designated him as "iJie 
laughing animaV However this is, it is certain that j^rying 
would by no means distinguish him, for, though it has been 
frequently denied, yet we have the concurrent testimony of 
many respeotable witnessesj for believing that tears trickle 
down the half-human face of the seal, when bereñ of her 
young, 

A little observation will convince any one, that a laugh ís 
as frequently the expression of malevolence, as of any amia- 
ble or pleasurable feeling. Indeed a real thrill oí joy is 
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more frequently attended with symptoms af weeping, than 
otherwise. There are almost as many varíetíes.of laugh, as 
there are díspositions arnong men. To some of these, I will 
brieñy allude. Hark ! Hear that laugh in the street. It 
comes from one of that group of boys, ^<just let loóse from 
school;" it means nothing, and that ís the beauty of it. It 
is like the silvery sound of a crystal brook, leaping from ledge 
to ledge, dancing and rambling along over the smooth-wom 
pebbles) like some glad, innocent t|iing. Such a laugh con- 
ceals nothingy for there ís no care there; no sorrow; no bit- 
temess; it tells nothing, for the very sound is gladness made 
vocal. Will the child always laugh so, do you think? Will 
it never be changed into the suppressed exclamation, which 
tells of a fountain more bitter than Marah's waters? Who 
has not heard such a laugh; aye, and felt it too? O, for the 
branch that Israel's leader cast into the wave of oíd ! We 
gladly tum from this to the good-natured, hearty laugh, that 
shakes the sides, expands the chest and banishes, far away 
dyspepsy, and its horrid train. This laugh is contagious; 
every thing within hearing laughs too; men and women, rocks 
and bilis. Then there is the laugh of mingled malice and 
exultation. Even this, the own begotten of depravity, is 
sometimes heard in the parlor and the drawing-room ! I 
cannot describe it; neither is it necessary that I should; but I 
can fancy a borde of banditti, gathered around their fire by 
night, while its lurid glare throws every líne and lineament, 
traced and scarred by passion,.into bold relief; I can see them 
as they lean towards each other, absorbed in the fearful in- 
terest of some tale of horror, recounted by a comrade; I can 
see them, as withhungry eyes they seem to devour each pre- 
cious word and syllable; and I can hear, yes hear that wild, 

demoniac shout; just such a sbout as Whitfe's "twelve with- 

N 
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ered witches" raised; and just such a shout, as I have heard 
in no realm of fancy, but among civilized, enlightened, chris- 
tian men ! 

When you have been deeply interested in relating to a 
friend, something which you consider true and important; 
perhaps the result of patient study, which seems a treasure to 
you, and all the richer,because acquired by your own toil, have 
you never felt dishearténed and cbagrined, at that friend^s 
reception of it? Not because he turned abruptiy away; not 
because he expressed one unfavorable opinión, but because 
an incredulous smile lurked about the corners of his mouth 
or eyes, (for some people laugh with their eyes, you know,) 
saying with most gratifying emphasis, "/ doubt itJ^ What 
a damper is such language to a man's zeal ! Some people 
laugh, all to themselves, like a man who orders dinner for 
one; though an ungovernable chuckle sometimes escapes 
them, despite their selíishness. I knew a person who always 
laughed thus; and I used to fancy that he enjoyed it extreme- 
ly; it seemed to linger so, about his heart. Washington was 
remarkable for this inly laugh, as it may be termed. There 
is no laugh more incompatible with frail human nature, than 
that of exultation, whether over another's woes, or on account 
of some real or fancied advantage; it seldom falls sweetly 
on the ear; and upon none so harshly, as of him who is its 
subject. 

I can mention only one more example of this species of 
natural expression; and though it is an inaudible smile, I 
may be allowed to introduce it in this place. I do .not hope 
to describe it; it is not an angel's smile. O, no, if it were 
that, I might say so. The dream-smile that flits over the lit- 
tle features of a sleeping infant, is most like it of anything 
earthly, but it is far more glorious, even than that. It is a 
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smile that thrills the soul of the beholder; it makes the friv- 
olons, thoughtful, and the gay, grave. It illumines the 
eounteiiance, but not with the light of the sun; a strange, 
fearful radiance; the soul-líght from within, and the light of 
Eternity from without, are blended there. Do yóu know 
what smile I mean, reader? 

In each of the variousiexpressionS) which I have just enu. 
merated, there is some tinge of passion, or some mingling of 
bittemess; or some element of human frailty; but that to 
which I now allude, is purer, holier; mortal yet, the magío 
dial has flung its last earthly shadow, and only stays its dis- 
solution for a moment, to reñect, what glacial-clifT ñor sil- 
ver lake has never caught — ^the light of endless day ! That 
dial, reader, and that smile,^áre the countenance and the smile 

of THE DYIN6 CHEISTIAN. 

With this, I must cióse my notices of Natural Language. 
But when I review the preceding pages, I can scarcely recog- 
nize in the faint reserablance, the mental original, which sat 
£>r it. So^dim in outline, so broken and confused in manner, 
it Heems as if the interesting views and the valued thoughts, 
(interesting and valuable at least to me,) had been touched 
by the wizard's wand, as one by one they were transferre^ 
to the more during characters of legible language, and a 
heap of dry and withered leaves, alone remained, for the 
bright gold, of which I was the fancied possessor. 

I am consoled, however, by the recollecticxi of how slight 
a cause íirst awakened an interest. upon this subject in my 
own mind, and how triíling the encouragement, which has 
stimulated me to investigation and lured me on, step by step, 
to the results of which this vohime is only a tithe. Such re- 
membrances, allow me to hope that I have not written in vain; 
that yau, too, may be interested, instructed, and what is more, 
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induced to examine this subject for yourself. I need not tell 
you of the materíals which are strewn every where around 
you, with a lavish hand; of the varied and delightful con* 
templations of which language is a worthy and ennobling 
theme; of the intímate relation which it sustains to our whole 
being, interwoven^ as it is, with every thing that can enlist 
the feelings or toueh the heart; with all that is called thought, 
and all that bears the impress of mind. I need not tell you, 
that consciousness will whisper approval from within; that 
the constant disclosure of new beauties and excellencies will 
proclaim success from without; that laden with the cares of 
a troublous life, you will, nevertheless, tum from time to 
time, to contémplate language, ever íinding some field unex- 
plored, some wide range untraversed; that thus it will be, till 
the last expiration shall sigh along the ethereal tube, of 
mind's noNest instrumenta the Organs of Voice. 

I need not particularize farther, for if you ha ve put forth a 
single efíbrt, for the acquisition of mental wealth; if you 
have advanced a single step intq the great treasure-house of 
knowledge, you know that a new and more gloríous creation 
sprang into beíng at that eíFort, heaved into víew at that step, 
at first partly visible, but ever expanding with the dilating 
pupil of the mental eye, to what limit, who can tell ! 
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CHAPTER I. 



Man a mystery — How an artificial language isformedr-^Exela" 
mations — Man a social heing — Imitaüve language — Sounds-^ 
Scríptural accounl qfthe confusión qftongues — lUtutraüons^-^ 
The original language — The westem Indians^^TribiUaries to 
ihe English language — lis present vast extent, 

IVIan is emphatically a living, breathing mystery. Mys- 
tery is stamped upon his brow, written in every lineament of 
his countenance, elaborately traced in every delicate nerve 
and folded ¡n every muscle. Mortal and immortal ! This ema- 
nant from God; that springing from dust; this soaring to Him 
who gave it; tfiat "éarth to earth !'* The perishable and 
imperishable are bound so intimately in his being, that, for 
what we know of the one, we are indebted to the other, and 
the crowning beauty of the former, is but the faint, feeble re- 
fléction of tho latter. He is placed in this beautiful world, 
where every object, from the stars that íllumine the nightly 
canopy, to the tiniest flower in the low vale, eloquently de- 
clares that the tenant and the dwelling are the creation of the 
same Almighty Hand. 

Imagine this noble being, ditis gloríously endowed, to be a man 
in stature, but aninfantin mind, unacquainted^with language, 
and a ñew comer upon earth. Let us suppose that no day has 
yet dawned up<m him; that while he is attempting to discern 
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through Ihe gloom, the objects which surround him, he per- 
oeives a line of light streaking the eastem horizon, waxing 
brighter and brighter, till in a moment, that luminary, whose 
appearanee now occasions no suq)rise, the glorious sun, rises 
in full splendor above the distant hill. Nature flinging off her 
dark mantle, is clothed in light and beauty at bis coming; 
from wooded hill and verdant vale, swell the glad matins of 
creation. Suppose this, and how strange the sensations which 
would throng in at the eye and ear of the new resident, and 
how tumultuous the tide of emotions which would heave bis 
bosom ! And do you think that he would gaze silenüy upon 
the scene? By no means. A loud, wild, extatic cry would 
burst from his lips, expressive of commingled delight and 
wonder and fear. And when he wandered forth over the fair 
earth, and scenes beautifulas a God could make thqm, rivet- 
ed his gaze, and awakened his admiration, at eveiy step — ^o 
you not think that the fast-peopling world within his heart, 

4 

would find vent? That exclamations of wonder or terror or 
delight would not escape him, as one or ánother af these emo- 
tions was excited? These exclamations would be his only 
language — the unwritten language of the heart ! The day 
has closed in, and the full-orb'd moon rides in majesty up the 
the lofty pathway of Heaven, and the stars gleam forth one 
by one. These objects are strange and beautiful, and simi- 
lar exclamations may express the feelings of his agitated and 
expanding mind. Thus day succeeds night, and night fol- 
io ws day, and finds man eyer wondering, ever learning. 
Time passes on; and now he stands by the cataract— the 
dash of thetumbling waters fallsupon his ear, is communi- 
cated to his mind, and is remembered. The thunder of Na- 
ture's artillery shakes the cloudy vault; the bird whistles 
from the bough; the b^e hums from flower to flower; the 
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serpent hisses from the grass; the stream murmurs and ík>ws; 
these, too, are heard and remembered. What then? Man 
is a social being; his eloquent eye, hi$ speakiog countenanoe, 
his expressive gesture, all proclaim him such. He meets a 
companion, Nature's pupil as he is^ they have admired the 
same scenes, beheld the same objects and heard the same 
sounds. AU may be gloom and silence, but the mind^s eye 
^till sees, and those sounds still ring ín the mental ear. Mem- 
ory, true to her trust, retains them all. The waterfall, is 
suggested to him, and a sound involuntarily escapes his lips; 
it may be dash or roar, but whatever it is, it is an imitation, 
and by the assistance t)f gesture, is understood by his conv* 
panion; the image of the cascade glaws anew upon his men- 
tal tablet, and thus mind communes with mind, and thought 
awakens thought. Soon, other objects attract his attention; 
perhaps the qualities, perhaps the movements of bodíes. Is 
it agitation? sway, swing, swerve, sweep, ^xpress it. Is it 
a gentle despent? then slide, slip, sling, or other words of 
similar sound, escape his lips^ Is the forest tree prostrated 
by the blast, or rived by the lightning-stroke? crash and ñash 
may express them both. If it acts more dully, the more ob- 
tusa sounds crush, brush, gush, are natural ^imitations. The 
liquid L, ñows Hke the objects to which it is applied. The 
guttural C) is hoUow as the cave it designates, or the oroak 
and the caw that it imitates. The sound st, is strong, stahle, 
and ^ubbom, as the objects to which it iet applied. Thus 
man continúes leaming and multiplying terms, until as now, 
in the language of Blaír, <<the invisible sentiments of the 
mind filtre described by comparisons, and the most abstract 
notions are rendered intelligible; all the ideas which scíenoe 
can discover, or imagination créate, are k^own by their pro- 
per naoi^* Not Qnly Í9 it a mi^um, wboae employment, ne- 
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cessity imposes upon us, but an instrument of the most reñned 
luxury." Such is the present state of language, and such 
haáf it been for a long period of tirae, Great aiid wonderful 
though it iS; yet like the starlít Heavens, and the unfathomed 
ocean, it ia fandHar to our minds, and excites neither aston- 
ishment ñor admiration. That such is the manner in which 
artiñcíal language had its origin, in a rude and unenlighten- 
ed age of the world, cannot be a matter of reasonable doubt. 
Too many traces of this principie of imitation are still found 
in all languages, with whjch we are acquainted, though mod- 
ified by time, mingled with the accessions of all nations, the 
subtilties of philosophy, and the conventional and arbitrary 
usages of men. Whether language was at first the miracu- 
lous gift of God to man, is a question which has been much 
agitated by philologists, but their investigations have led tO 
results, which, while they disprove the affirmative of this 
question, confirm decisively the truth of the position here 
taken^ The Supreme Being endowed man with the faeulty 
of language, but left him to exercise and develope it himself; 
and it is not more strange that an infant should thus acquire 
a language by imitation, than that a man should actually in- 
vent a médium of communication, which, as Wachter beau- 
tifully terms it, is only an "echo of Nature." 

We have no time to indulge in idle speculation, like the 
Egyptian and Phoenician kings, relative to the original lan- 
guage, or like them, to institute any foolish experiment for 
determining to what existing language, the honor belongs. 
Whether our first parents spoke Dutch, or Scotch, or Chero- 
kee, is of no great importance; but certain I am, that what- 
ever it was, it was an expression of mental images, of which 
nature around them fumished the origináis, or of emotions 
which these origináis had themselves awakened. It may be 
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proper to remark, that thé Sanscrít, which was once spoken 

from the Gulf of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, and from the 

Southern extremity of the coüntry to the Himalaya Mountains, 

bears a greater re^emblance than any other living language, 

to the primitive tongue; for it is « language complete in it- 

self, composed of elements peculiarly its own, and contain. 

ing no foreign terms. Though of "one lip and of like words" 

at ñrst, the confusión of Babel, the changest ín scene, and the 

diversity of habita and pursuits, suíficiently account for the 

three thousand tongues now spoken among raen. Indeed, if 

you will take arbitrary words in common use; for example, 

numeráis, you will díscover a resemblance among them, 

which is susceptible of solution, only in an implicit belief 

in the scriptural account. 

Welsh. Irish. Greek. Latin. Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, 

ün. Aen. Eis, Mia, En. Unus. An. Een. 

Danish, Icelandic, Moeso-Gothíc,* Oíd High German,English. 
Een. Eínn. Ain. Ein. Ons. 

Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, Germán, 
Upar, ' Uper. Super. Aboor. Ober. 

Anglo-Saxon, Danish, English. 

Ofer. Over. Ovee. 

The American languages also, may be reduced to a few 
great divisions, which seem to centre near Bhering's Straits, 
over which, it is supposed, that the so-called Aborigines of 
this continent, crossed. 

A slight examination wiU'convince you, that these imita- 
tions of nature, enter largely into the formation of all artifi- 
cial language. Though arbitrary terms have swelled its 
vocabulary; though. time has wrought its "perfect work" 
thereon; though fancy has omamented it and common con- 
sent modified it, yet [this, the jTrama-toorA?, is distinctly seen, 

* A language of ancient Germany. 
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throughout the whole structure. In the selection of words, 
and the collocatíon of syllables, the best poets invariably 
avail themselves of the principie of knítation. From ihe 
days when« Virgil urged his line into a regular Canterbury 
gallop, to the latest eñusion of our own bards, npiuch of the 
beauty of their productions may be attributed to this. Wit- 
neds Dryden in Alexander's Feast : 

^^Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattiing peal of Ihunder/* 

or the well known passage in Gray's elegy : 

**the bectle wheels its drony flight. 

And drowcy tinkiings lull the distantfolds." 

When Milton was describing the opening of Hell's gates, 
he says, "and on their hinges grate harsh thunder;" but the 
gates of Heaven — how siriking the contrast ! — "on golden 
hinges turning." I am unable to pursue this interesting sub- 
ject farther, and I can only commend it to you as every way 
wortby of your attention. 

I remarked a short time since, that it was of little moment, 
in what language, our parents of the Garden were wont to 
converse. Indeed, (to employ an expression, which, though 
involving an absurdity, expressés my idea,) it might ha ve 
puzzled a Germán linguist to have determined what nation 
claimed them, if we may take the dialects of their degene- 
rate posterity as tests. For example, the Greek, the Román, 
the Italian, the Dutchman and the Saxon, hear the bleating 
of a sheep, and then all, one añer another, set up an echo : 
blechaomai, balare, helare, bleeten, blsetan. The wolf pro- 
longs his dismal howl, and Greek, Román, Germán and 
Spaniard answer back: olojuzo, ululare, heulen, aullar. The 
matronly hen, calis her straying brood; kakkazein, says the 
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Greek; glucken, klokken, cloccan, cluck, exdaim Germán, 
Dutchman, Saxon and Yankee, all together. 

These are only two instances of a thotisand, to which I 
might cite you, were it necessary. 

In farther illustration of this principie of imitation, 
allow me to relate an incident of recent date, which 
occurred upon the borders of one of our western rivers. 
When the first steamboat ploughed its waters, hitfaerto un- 
rippled, save by the light cánoe, a tribe of Indiáns that en- 
camped in the vicinity, gathered upon its banks. As the 
taitón horse" carne panting and puflfing up the stream, they 
gazed in speechless amazement. No sound escaped them, 
but the Indian's one ejaculation, "ugh I" What thoughts 
thej'' had, or in what speculations ihey iiidulged, I am unable 
to inform you. Perhaps t*hey imagined it some anomalous 
sea-monstef, corresponding to the tráditionáry Mastodon of 
their native wilds; perhaps a messenger from Manitou; but 
on it carne, snorting and belching a mingled volume of smoke, 
steam and cinders. As it neared them, and passed, one of 
them uttered a sound, imitativo of the rushing steam; the 
natives' ready ears caught it, and it rang from mouth to 
mouth, till it almost brought the fishes up, so loud the din. 
That sound became a word, and that word a ñame; and if a 
Webster should rise up among them, he would have one more 
word to enumérate and deñne, than if no steamboat had ap- 
peared among them. 

Not only is every language constantly receiving accessions 
through this channel, but a multítude of tributaries are ever 
pouring their wealth of words into it. Our own language ! 
Trace its mighty tide backío the period, ere it was digniñed 
with any other ñame than EnglishUmgue; and farther yet, 
till you ñnd it, nineteen hundred years by.gone, a detached 
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dialeei of the rude tríbes that roamed over Britain. Now, 
(A. D. 79,) we see the Román eagle gleaming in triumph 
' upon the queenly isle; while the conquest impoveríshed and 
debased the people, it enriched and ennobled the language 
wíth Román and Grecian euphony, strength and purity. Let 
a little more than three centuries elapse, and the northern 
bordes of Scots and Piets poured down upon them, an ava- 
lanche of war and words. To repel these unwelcome visi- 
tantsy Germany poured in lier Saxons^ Angles, (from whom 
our language derives its ñame,) and Jutes. Successful in 
their enterprise, they played the part that powerful protectors 
have since played, and as some small remuneration for the ser- 
vices they had so generously rendered, possessed themselves 
of the territory, which they had wrested from the invaders. 
This revolution in power, also wrought a change in language, 
of which a large proportion of our connectives,* common 
ñames, beside many verbs, are expressive witnesses. Contem* 
píate its swelling flood again, when William the Conqueror 
ascended the throne; when, as Mrs. Hemans has it, 

—"from ihe dim cburch^tower, 

The deep, slow, curfew'st chime ! 
A heavy sound, unto hall and bower» 

InEngland^s olden time!" 

Knowing the assimilating influence of a common language, 
the Conqueror made the Norman-French, the language of 
court and camp; and though the sturdy Saxons resisted as 
they best could, such cruel innovation, yet despite their op- 
position, much of Norman refínement was blended with Sax- 
on strength. In 1453, we ñnd the crescent-bannei^ floating 

* CoDJttnctioner. 

t Fire-corering bel!, rung at 8 P. M. ai which signa], the firef were 
to be extingaished. 
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frorn the towers of Constantinople; and the Greeks fleeing 
before the Turkish scimetar, are dispersed over Surope, 
bearing with them, what they could not leave behind them, 
their language, ivhich undoubtedly had an inñuence up<Hi our 
vernacular. 

Soon we ñnd such men as Dante, Petrarch and Ariosto, 
gíving eharacter and importanee to the Italian, which, being 
diffused over Europe, necessarily produced an eíiect upon the 
English. In the ññeenth century, Spain occupied a conspio» 
uous place among the nations, and contributed her share 
to the wealth of our tongue. Trace it down to the 18th 
century, when a new impulse was given to the Natural Sci- 
ences; when the Astronomer discovered new worlds; the Bo- 
tanist, new plants; the Chemist, new minerals, and the Phi- 
losopher, properties of matter before unknown. Thus a mul- 
titude of terms, gathered from many tongues, enriched the 
treasures of our literature. Intercourse with foreign nations 
must not be omitted; the American Grovemment has, at the 
present time, near two hundred officers in the difíerent courts 
of foreign countries. Such are a few of the agents which 
are ever acting to modify and enrich a language. 

^^Ah ! who can bope his lina shonld long 
Lastin a daily changing tongue f" 

Look at the English language as it now is. So extended 
and copious, that no thought need go naked and be repressed, 
for want of a word to clothe it; no idea is necessarily confin- 
ed at home, because there is no term to expresa it, but cloth- 
ing for all sorts of thoughts is ready for use, large and small, 
for infancy and age. It is the language of a vast portion of 
the new world, while it is spoken in the mightiest kingdom of 
the oíd. To it, the muscular Saxon has given his gutturals, 
and the Dañe his vowels. The Greek has contributed strengtb 
O 



* 
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and ezpressivenesB; the Italian, melody; and theJPrench, his 
liveliness. War has drawn many of its characteristics in 
blood; aggresaion has grañed new terms upon it; commerce 
bríngs ber gleanings, scholars polish, and time modiñes it. 



CHAPTER II. 

Connection hetween natural and artificial language — Elements 
of artificial language-"— Glottis or vowel sounds — The hrain 
the organ of language — O^KeUy^s parrot — Vocal tuhes — 
MarshaUng the Alphabet, 

With this sketch of the progress of our language, which, 
forief as it is, has extended farther than I designed, I must 
pass to a notice of the sounds which are employed in artiñ- 
cial spoken language. As we have already remarked, 
between natural and artiñcial language^ there is no inter- 
medíate chasm, or bridgeless gulf to be o'erleaped; but the 
transition is easy, and the connection indlssoluble. In the 
former class, we find expressions of fear, and exclamations 
of delight; in the latter, we find these very sounds com- 
posing its material. Indeed coughing, sneezing, shriek- 
ing and laughing, all contribute their sharesto the fund of 
artificial language. The child of tender age, or the wild 
man, (if such a one there be,) each rings his changes of 
boisterous mirth upon the syllables "ha ! ha ! he ! he ! hi ! 
hi ! ho ! ho !'* and these very sounds are the constituents of 
artificial, vocal language. The Interjection of the Gram- 
mars, or as it may, with greater propriety, be termed, the 
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Exclamation, though a place is assigned ta it, among human 
inventions, strictly belDngs to the species which has already 
beén discussed. The expression of emoiion, rather tban of 
though t, if we continué to give it a ñame and a place in arti- 
ñcial language, it must be as the Uíik that binds the two great 
divisions together. 

All the changes which time and the elements have wrought 
on lake, river and plain, tracing the deep-worn fuiTows of 
six thousand years upon the fair face of Nature— all the rev. 
olutions which have telegraphed the ages as they roll, and all 
the diííerent phases of thought, feeling and action, which ev- 
ery new generation of man has presented, all these have 
been unable to modify, multiply or improve these elements 
of artificial language. I refer to the glottis, vocal, or as 
they are commonly called, vowel soímds. Whatever of ful- 
ness, clearness, elegance, or life, belongs to the artificial 
médium, is derived directly from the natural. These ele- 
ments are actually heard in the voice of the dog, the bird, 
and the infant; in the infant, I mean, whatever may be its 
vernacular; whether it dangles from the back of an Esqui- 
maux mother, or plays upon the banks of the Ganges. These 
voice or vowél sounds, are the ñuid material of all artificial 
language, which would naturally flow on, in a current of 
continuous sound, did not the skill of man, fbrm, limit and 
distinguish it. On the other hand, the mouth-sounds or con- 
sonants compose all that is strictly artificial in spoken lan- 
guage; here the superiority of our race is clearly scen; not 
in the ear, not perhaps in the vocal organs, but something in- 
finitely nobler than mere dust, however, refined :'-4ntelleciuaJ 
pre-eminence. That man might prod uce and combine these 
sounds, giving ease and elegance to the frame-work of lan* 
guage, otherwise unyielding and awkward, Without evincing 
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hÍ8 high origin and noble powers, is probable; bul that while 
he performs the numberless delicate movements in the act of 
artículating or jointing soundSf he should, at the same time> 
attach to each, an idea; combine them and express thoughts; 
multiply them, and trace out the most intricate procedes of 
reasoning; and all this, without actuaily possessing and ex. 
ercising an intellect but little less than angelic, is not only 
improbable, but so far as we know, impossible. Artiñcial 
language then, implíes the possession of mind, and the organ 
of the faculty of language is not the ear, but the hrain, as the 
Larynx and vocal tube are its instruments. In this light, the 
far-famed parrot of Colonel O'Kelly, that sang fíñy tunes, 
distinctly articulating every word, or the dog of Zeitz, that 
talked, or rather barked Germán, are readily disposed of. 
The curious tubes which were invonted some years since, in 
Europe, which will produce certain articúlate sounds, simply 
by blowing through them, may as properly be called lan- 
guage, as the parrot or the magpie that is taught, abandoning 
its own expressive tenes, to be a mere machine for the amuse* 
ment of children. 

It is frequently said, that there are no striking facts, no 
Btartling disclosures in language^ like those which lure him 
on, who pursues the study of Chemistry, Philosophy or As- 
tronomy. I know what view, they have taken of language, 
who entertain such sentiments; from my heart I commiserate 
such blíndness. Just think of the millions that are numbered 
with the dead. Who can enumérate them? Thihk of the seven 
hundred and thirty-seven millions that now live, and form a 
conception, if you can, of all the thoughts and feelings, and 
emotions and passions, that have occupied and agitated each 
bosom, for thirty, fiñy, nay a hundred yea^ra, and then remem- 
ber that the thirty-five sounds of which the EngUsh language 
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is composed, are~ sufficient to expresa them all ! Is tbere 
nót sometMng wonderful in this? Is it nota noble subject for 
contemplation? ^ • 

In the brief analysis of ihe elementary sDunds, which I 
am now about to p^csent, it is not necessafy to. inquire into 
tbe origin of written legible language; to determine whethfer 
it was communieated to Israel 's leader by the Almighty Him- 
self, or whetíier it is the result of the combined wisdop, of 
ages; whethér the al^^habetical chafaclers were originally 
the delineations of fisible objects, as they are now the signs 
of soupdsj or whether they may be traced to the hieroglyph- 
ics of Egyptian Astrologers. It is not for us to pierce the 
gloom that shrouda the past, or tó disturb the gathered dust 
of ages, to discover who first conceived the happy thought 
that as sounds are the material of spoken language, so char- 
actefs, the representatives of those sounds, should compose the 
elements of written language. ' Too long a period has elapsed 
since the decease of thatillustrious unknown, to proiiounce a 
eulogyjipon him; but I will at leaist venture to remark^ thát 
whilé their first use (and a glorious one indeed,) should have 
been to corameftiorate bis ñame, if the discoverer of the new 
world, and the inventor pf letters were to dontend for. the 
wreath of immortality, the wise and good throughout all time, 
with a unanimous verdict, woüld award ittothelatter, as the 
most important, the nohlest discovery in the history of man, 
I make no apology íbr dwelling so long, upon the elements of 
language; we find them in the spelling book, we repeat (not 
to say leam) "them, when children; we pass on, forget, and 
sometimes despise them. I would have you remember how 
wonderful is thé power of these 26 characters, as the instru- 
ments of thought— how in the words of Dr. Good, "the lan- 
guage of the pen enjoys ein "adfimantíne exi^tenoejj and wiH 
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only perish attiid the ruins of the globe — how before its mighty 
touch, time and spaee become annihilated — how it joins epoch 
to epoch, and pole to pole" — how, before it, the globe's broad 
zone dwindles to a Une, and at the word of this Joshua, time 
itself stands still ! . . 

A perfect alphabet should not only contain a distinct char- 
acter for every elemental sound, but it should neither be en* 
cumbered. wiih supernymeraries, ñor confused with inter- 
changable letters. By this test^ the alphabet of our own lan- 
guage appears defective in every particMlar. The victim of 
caprice and chango, for a long period of time, its present im- 
perfectión is not so much a matter of wonder, as it is, that 
we do not ñnd it more barbarously mutilated and mangled. 
Whoever lias been soized with a sudden desire to be immor- 
tal, has left bis inglorious memento uj:^on these innocent char- 
acters. Misguided learning has touched them with loo care- 
less a hand, and whatever caprice has suggested or chance 
efíected, has become indurated by time, legalized by scholars 
and irrepealable by use, " . . 

I nevé r contémplate the grotesque as^emblage, known as a 
nation under the ñame of English Alphabet, without thinking 
of an ill-accoiítred and>worse disciplined company of militia, 
answering to all sorts of fanciful and inappropriate ñames. 
Here half a dozen candidatos for the same office, and there, 
one bearing, as he best can, the glprious responsibility of two 
or three. You cali for the guttural K; K, C and Q* step 
promptly out. Order contemptuous S to the right of K; and 
X,t in its two-fold capacity jostles them both atide and stands 
solé representativo of the pair. Z is called, and while this 
decrepit character ad vanees, officious X:j: hobblesup, answer- 



* As in king, calJ, queen. f Tax or taks. } Xerxes or Zerxes. 
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íBg to the same ñame. But it will not do, and X is obliged 
to fall back upon its '^feserved rights." la retaliation, Z 
calis in the aid of G, and G Z* complete the discomfítur» of 
X, depriving it of a place, however huiíible, in the broíherhood, 
«C !'' "CoHiing certaialy," says our bero, but ere he reaches 
the liiie, S hastens out on one side, and K presenta itself on 
the other, aad <Jiscomfited Cf almost doubüog (and wiih good 
reason,) lis own ideut'ity makes a spéédy retreat. 

Now for the musicians, for such in truth', are the glottis or 
vowel sounds in language. "Vocal I V Out comes this im- 
portant persodage, and coquettish Yii: keeps company, You 
cali for Y, and E§ compressing itself as much .ás póssible, 
reports presence. "O,!" Here it is, and portly W just be- 
hind jt, in the capacity of two Os.|| You w^sh lo test the 
clalm of I fo a place ámong vocals, and sumraon it again; 
but alas ! no sooner isthis done, than A, as heard in,a-t, and 
ee, as heard in ee-1, intimately unite, and produce its sound, 
as in miad, imeend. It prefers a claim, froEi: its soUod as 
heard in ill, but ee sliortens itself and ill is pronounced with- 
out the aid of i. U is strenuous for the sound as heard in 
pwll, but 00 shortened, readüy filis its place. At ibis moment, 
foigotten J, as soft G, modestly asksour altentlon; sayingthat, 
tbough pet'haps, it cannot boast as great antiquity as its com- 
panions, yet the want of a^e should not preclude the free ex- 
eroise of justÍ9e. But lo ! D and Y come fbrward, and hand 
in hand displace unfortunaíe J, and ad^ije and í7//usíice are 
age and justice still.^ Again is our review prolongad by C 

♦Exertor egzert, t Ceíl orsell ; cavo orkave. J Cfriorcrj. . 
( Youth or eeojith. || Water or ooater ; wave or ooave. 

iriBy ct clo^e connection of the elemental sounds ofd and y, tbo truth 
of this will beeyidentto him wbo isblessed with'a'oorrect ear; as 
in judo, dlyade. 
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and H, tHat complain bitterly of the hardness of their lot; C 
declares that as it has been ruthlessly deprived of a nancee 
and place hy üself^ it at least demands a hearing whíle it 
urges one inore claim. Wheezing H whispers that though 
it is grievously aíflicted with asthma,* yet with its conipan- 
ion C, it can névertheless fill an important place in language. 
So by way of illustration, they stand side hy side in the 
words teacAer, leeciies, and satcAel, but, (O the vanity of mor- 
tal hopes !) T and Y decoy them frotíi their place a moment, 
and treacherously step in, and who can distinguish between 
' teacher and teaíi^er; between leeches ^nd leeíyes, and is not 
sa/yel, as much satchel as ever? 

Such are the scenes of confusión which an alphabetical 
muster and review day presents. Were I to marshal these 
characters, I hardly know by what rule of order it could be 
eíFected, but we will see. I have already stated that there 
are thirty-five elementary sounds in our language; here they 
are, exhibiting no very near relationshrp to thé motley crew 
which we have been inspecting. 

Ringing sounds or voweis. The musicianá of Language ; 

^-11, ^-rt, An, Ale, 
0«-r, J-sle, 0-ld, JSe-1, Oo-ze, E-rr, E-Trd, /-n. 

Half- ringing sounds: 

Si-«g, lí-o, M-a, JV-o, jR^oe. 

Explosives or Artillery qf the second división : 

^-ow, D-arO) Gí-ive. 

Half- ringing Aspírations: 

F-ile, Z-one, Ye, PT-o, TA-in, A-Z-ure. 

Clangless Sounds. The mere clink of the vocal keys : 

I-/, Ye-í, H-e, FF¡^-eat, T/t-in, Yw-éH, 



* Difiicult re^piration. 
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Explosives or small c^rms, of the third división : 

U-jp, Ou-<, Á'-Jr. 

Thus I have formed these worthies as I best could, and in- 
áeed, they have quite a military air. 

These thirty-fíve elemente are competente either síngly or 
in combination, to produce every sound which can be consid- 
ered English; to them, in the language of Harris, "vre owe 
that variety of articnlate voices, which has been sufficient to 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude^ as 
all the present and all the past generations of men !" 

It now remains to speak, ñrst, of the organs of the mouth, 
which are employed in articulation, and of the physiological 
formation of the diñerent sounds, of which alphabetical char- 
acters are the' representatives. 



CHAPTER IIL 



Organs qfthe mouth — División irUopairs — Experiments — H — 
The voioels — ConsanarUs or ÁrticulaUons — Voccdand Whis» 
pering leiters — Welsh peotUiarüy — Tahles qf sounda-r-Con- 
clusion. 

The narrow aperture in the middle of the Larynx, com- 
municating with the mouth, is called the glottis, from a word 
in the Greek language, signifying originally tongue, and 
thence employed to desígnate the mouth-piece of a wind in- 
strument. A convex, triangular lid, closes this opening to 
the Larynx when we swallow. This lid is called the Epig- 
lottis; viz': ^^upan theglotUs" and may be seeu at figure 4 
on page 150. 
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The mouth presents a more complex mechanism than the 
Larynx or Trachea. Here a pair óf orgai^s are alvvays iini- 
ted in produeing a distinct sound. :Some part of the tongue 
always constitutes the active or moving individual in every 
pair, and one or another of the different parts of the cavity, 
is the other. Now, let us divide these organs into pairs, com- 
mencing back at the opening into the throat. The root of 
the tongue on one side, and over against it, the palate, on 
which the glottis-cover rests, compose the first pair; the upper 
surface of the tongue, and the roof of the mouth, the second 
pair. The tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, or the part 
Immediately above them, are the third couple. The lips, 
which are the folding doors of the mouth, constitute the fourth 
pair; and finally, the two side doors leading to the nostrils, 
and answering the purpose of a sound-board, compose the 
fifth* pair. 

Every part of the vocal apparatus has now been examined; 
the Tiachea, the Larynx, and through its aperture, the glottis, 
we entered the mouth, and classed the organs in pairs as we 
passed along towards the folding doors. Thó voice-machine 
is ready for operation, and we have only to cause the rato 
material; viz : a ir, to pass through it, and set the various or- 
gans in motion, and we shall immediately have the elements 
of specch. The air, in its passage from the lungs, may be 
compressed at the glottis, or in its passage through the mouth 
by the difíerent pairs of organs, which were just now enu- 
merated . Suppose then, that we make "some experiments with 
this wónderful piece of mechanism. Let us open the mouth, 
sufTer all the machinery to remain passive, and propel a cur- 
ren! of air, by means of the great bellows or lungs, through 
it. There ! A hreath^ scarcely audible, is the result; not 
exactly a sound, but rather Ihe preparat¿(m Cor one. ínflate 
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the lungs again, and giye a ntronger blast. Now you have 

a hard breathíng, like the rushing of the wind; a real ele- 

ment of speech. Take the syllable orse; breathe hard as 

you sound it, and you will have, not orse, but Aorse. Take the 

line, "üp the igh ill e eaves a uge round stone," and exhale 

the air in this manner, when pronouncing those words which 

are italicised, and you will produce a line much more intelli- 

gible and true tonature;, viz: "Up the ^igh ^ill, he Aeaves a 

huge round stone." Here then, we have the aspirate or rough 

bréathing, which is expressed in Written laoguage by the 

character or letter H, which, by the way, would answer as 

appropfiately to the ñame Jack, as to the one with which ca- 

price christened it, and under which long usage has recog- 

nized it. 

Our English relativos, across the water, treat the H very 

capriciously; whenever it ventures to be the initial sound, it 

is unwarrantable neglected, and, but for the peculiar humor 

of its tyrants, might sink into utter insignificance. They, 

however, general ly assign it a place, which it never presumes 

to occupy. For example, a lady from the top of the stairs 

calis her servant : 

jEnry, erel } .1 • { ash > is cold-take it down, i eat } . 
Henry, here! ^ ( hash J and tell the cook to ( heat y ' 

and bring it up again. 

Suppose that we proeeed farther with our experiments, and 
contract the glottis or opening into the larynx, and then suf- 
fer the air, thus compressed, to rush out with sudden expan- 
sión, vibrating throughout the arched roof and othcr cavities 
of the open mouth, and you have a clear, full tone, called a 
voice- sound or vowel, the contraction of the glottis, producing 
the loud clang, 

Now open the mouth; suífer the tongue to lie motionless in 
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the lower jaw, and the other organs to remain still; contract 
the glottis, and then allow the air to rusli out, and you have 
the puré vowel A, as in ah. You can change this po^tion of 
the mouth in two ways, either by dilatation or contraction; 
the former consists in widening the mouth, in which the 
cheeks will be full; the latter in lengthening it, when the 
cheeks will be partially drawn in, and the lips protruded; in 
either case, you will observe, that the different parts of the 
machinery are brought nearer each other. 

Let US first dilate the mouth; the teeth become visible; the 
tongue is curved and rises towards the roof; now contract the 
glottis, and exhale the air, and the clear, sharp sound E pas- 
ses out between the tongue and the roof of its prison. 

Dilate the mouth as much as possible; now the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth are brought so near, that a sound can 
hardly escape between them;* contract the glottis and expel 
the air, and you have the thin vowel, I. 

Only one change now remains to be made; that of con- 
traction. We will do this by forming a circular oriñce with 
the lips, and allowing the tongue to shrink back with its hol- 
low surface into the lower jaw, and we shall have the 
sound O. 

Contract or lengthen the mouth as much as possible, and 
the narro wed sound U, passes out between the lips. 

The experíments which we have made in this chapter, have 
been with the glottis, and though we have brought some of 
the paírs^of organs nearer one another, than the natural posi.. 
tion in producing the sound A, yet we did not intercept the 
sounds, by iouchíng the tongue and roof of the mouth, or the 
lips; so the sounds which we have discovered, are strictly 
glottis sounds, generally called vowels, from a word meaning 
voice. A, I and U are the limits of the vowel ^unds, as 
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distinguished from those made by touching the organs; for 
suppose the approximation of the organs be carríed so far, 
that there is an actual contact of the organs, and thereby an 
interception of the so\jnd, these vowels would be changed, 
I, becoming J, and U, V or F. 

Omit to contract the glottis, and instead of A, you will have 
the breathing, H. The following is a diágram, exhibiting 
the deviation of the simple voice sounds from the puré vowel 
A, as in ah, until a slight change in the position of the organs 
cause the letters at the terminations of the longer lines to 
would pass over into other sounds : 



bO 




£3 


• 


• i-< 


■«-» 




s 


® H- 


J 


W 


c 




o 


f^ 


S 


C3 


Si 


6 




Pare vowcl. Nataralpositi on 




3 



Cr^V orF 

Thus we have discovered in a series of experíménts how 
the principal vowels are formed. It was remarked that there 
are thirty-fíve elementary sounds. To the voice-aounds may 
be added the sound of O short, as heard in c-oa-t; of U, as 
in p-tt-U; of Oi, as in h-oy, and of O, as in O-bject. We 
may also swell the number of mouth-sounds or consonants 
by the additioa of the sounds represented by J^ Q, R final, 

NoTB — On page 188, E-rrd should be E-nd; and in the halí^ring- 
tng aspiratlons, 7%-in should be 7%-en. « 

P 
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and Ch, as heard in J-ew, ^-ueen^ wa-r and c^-ur-ch, thus 
increasing the number to forly-three. Of the vowel elements 
¡t may be said, that they flow freely from the throat, modified 
indeed^ but not interrupted by the organs of the mouth. It is 
an interesting fact, that many words -are formed upon this pe- 
culiarity of vowels. Thus, Aa, "a river," which has been 
applied to eleven rivers in Westphalia, Switzerland and the 
Low Countries; the two As flowing on in sound, like the 
streams they desígnate. The Greek, too, marking the cease- 
less flight of time said aei,* the Germán, je, and the English, 
aye. The superiority of human speech for the expression of 
thought, is especially seen in the numerous articulcñions of 
which it is composed. These articulations are the consonants 
of languáge, and like the keys of the flute and the fingers of 
the musician, are ever varying and limiting, or to use a fa- 
miliar, but expressive word, jomüng the sound, which issues 
in full volume from the throat. 

In treating of the physiological formation of the Consonants, 
you must carefuUy distinguish between the ñame and the 
nature of a letter. Thus ef designates the sound which is 
made by bringing the lower lip near the upper teeth, and then 
blowing through the narrow aperture between them, as in 
f.ather. Be is the ñame of another representativo of sound, 
but while you cannot pronouncethe ñame without openingthe 
mouth, the 90und is readily made within the closed lips; b-oy. 
T o this confusión of terms, may be attributed the popular 
error that the mouth-sounds cannot be produced without the 
aid of a vowel; an absurdity which has received the sanction 
of time, and the embellishments of tradition. 

In classáng the sounds, it will be proper to enumérate them 



* Sig nifying alwaye, perpetually. 
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according as they are produced by the partial or perfect con^ 
tact of the several pairs whích ha ve been specified. 

TABLE OF 
Mouth-Sounds, or Articulations generally termed Consonants: 



Fairsqf Organs, ¡Ñames qfsounds\Leüers. \ What Sounds, 



Root of the tongue 
and the pal ate. 

Upper surface of 
the tongue and 
roofof themouth. 

Tip of the tongue 
aud upper teeth. 

The two passa- 
gestothenostrils. 

Tip of the tongue 
and hoth rows of 
teeth. 

The Lips. 



Throat sounds 
or Gutturals. 

Pal ate sounds 
or pa] atáis. 



Tongue sounds 
or Linguals. 



Nose sounds 
or Nasals. 

Teeth sounds 
or Dentáis. 



Lip sounds 
or Labials. 



KChQC 
like k; G 
Ks Gz. 

ChJLY 



T Th D 
RN&Th 

NkNgN 
M 

SCZ& 
X like Z 

FPhPGh 
likeF; V 
BM,&W 

like 00 



£ing cAoirj^ueen, 
cat,* ^Id, tao?, 
eaúst. 

C^ime, «/ames, 
Law, Fes.f 

Tell, TAink, Did, 
JSod, No, Then4 

Think,^ Úáng 

M9Mé 

SeW, Cell, Zone, 
Zanthus. . 

Fan, p^ase, l«agh 
Fan, J5oy, Jlíán, 
TTater, Ooater* 



By a glance at the articulations j you will perceive that they 
may be divided into two classes; the one of shádowy, whisper- 
ing sounds, modified by particular positions of the organs; the 



* Foar letters or combinationn have the sound of k* Ks & gz 
ezprcss the sounds of X* 

t Ty would expresa ch; and dy, j. Referto the account of Y. 

X Th in think, is the aspiration, and th in then, is the correspoad- 
ing vocal. 

( In the nasal nk, the po^nd \b 8toppe4 l>efQre the clear^ rín^mg 
foand is producec|, 
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other of tbese very souQds made vocal or hud^ by the action 
of the Larynx, at the will of the speaker. For, though the 
organs may assume any required position, voUUon is still ne- 
cessary to the production of voice. 

A distinct view of these two classes is given in the follow- 

ing 

TABLE OF 

Whispering Letters and their corresponding Vocals : 



Carnes» 



Sounds, 



I Letters. | ¡ Sounds. 



Guttural, 
(( 

Palatal, 
Lingual, 

Dental, 

« 

Labial, 



Croaking, 
X, as in axe, 
Sneezing Ch, as in 
satc^el. 

Lisping,as in no//^ing 
Hissing, 
Hushing, 
Puffiing, 



i( 



Breathing, 

Nasal, 

Aspiration, 



09 


K 1 


G 1 


sr 


•O 


Ks 


Gz 


9» 

r» 
•— • 

O 


Ty* 


Dy 


■o 


9 

O 


T 


D 


a 


< 


Th 


Thf 


00 

O 




S 


Z 


c 

9 


m 

■O 


Sh 


Zh 


O. 

QD 


a 

■-» 


p 


B 


B 


9 

a«3 


F 


V 


P9 

O. 


OB 

O 


hW% 


w 


< 


|Nk|l 


Ngl 


o 

a 


OB 

• 


H 


Y 


• 



As in good. 
As in exert. 
As J in major 



Soft,asintAen 
Whizzing. 
Soft J4 
Bleating. 



As in world. 
Clanging. 
As in ye.lT 



As in what, whirled. 
As in clank. 
Panting; as in he. 

Thls table presents very much of interest and instructíon^ 

but with a few comments, I lea ve it for your own investiga- 

tion. The letters in the right hand column cannot be dis- 

tinguished from the corresponding aspirations, when sounded** 

in a whisper; since in this only, do they differ from them; 

viz. in possessing somewhat of vocality, or what is better 



*The Boandexpressed bych,Í8 simply ty, sa^^el; Dy a^J, mad|yor. 

t Sometimes represented by dh. 

^ The French sound as in a-£r-are. 

4 Generally written Wh, but the aspiration actually precedes. 

II Used only at the end of syllableB. IT J is a Palatal. 

** Not the ñame, bul the element. 
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known by the a'ppellatioü of loudness. Fof exátnple, thé 
followíng question, "Gan you deU z vrom c or t?eal t?rom feál 
or heev rrom peef, when whispered, and who kñows whether 
I say wotlá or whirled (hwirled)?" differs very slightly in 
sound, from "Can you tell c from c, or feal from feal, of peef 
from peef, or whirled from whirled?" You perceive theñ, 
that the aspirations are the shadows, or if I may use the ex- 
pression, the ghosts, the disembodied eounds of the vocals. 
Now the sound of K is produced by cloáing the nasal passage* 
and pressing the root of the tongue against the palate. Iq 
this little chamber, the breath is pent up, and the sound pro- 
duced by its explosión. Again, in G, the.air is closeted as 
before, and acted upon by the vocal chords, its peculiar muf- 
fled tone is heard, until the little apartment is filled, wheii 
bursting the pbstructing tongue, it escapes through the mouth. 
T is formed by pressing the tongue against the gums behind 
the upper teeth, and forcing the breath between the paif, 
when the explosive aspiration, as in t-n-t, becomes [audible. 
With the same position of the organs, but less compresslon 
and a vibration in the throat, you have its mate, D. Place 
the tongue as before, but allow the vocal tone to escape 
through the nose, and "N is produced. Glose the nasal dobrs 
again, compress the lips and attempt to blow them open, and 
at the instant you succeed, P will issue. Shut the folding 
doors as before, but open the side-passages; give the breath 
vocality, and M makes its exit. Sepárate the lips while its 
sound continúes, and you will have the infant's syllable, m-Éi, 
Glose every avenue, as in preparing to sound P; víbrate the 

* This beÍDg almost involuntary, few persona caá do it at will. 
It^ÁB effectsd by 4rawiog. the curtain of the palate over the nasal 
passage. The air which distends the cheeks can escape throQgh 
thd nose, while the mouth remains closed. 



I 
I 
I 

L 
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air ia the Laryrix, and the muffied bleat of B will be produc- 
ed. If you allow the folding doors to stand ajar; viz. per- 
mit the lower lip to rest upon the edge of the upper teeth, as 
the breath whistles through, and plays upon the lip, F will 
be heard. Add the vibration, and V will take its place, 
thrilling the lip with a peculiar sensation as it pauses out. 
Bring the point of the tongue nearly in contact with the upper 
teeth, and as the breath sweeps by their smooth, firm edges, 
the sound of C and S is produced. Lessen the compression 
and add the vocal tone, and Z whizzes past. íf you protrude 
the tongue so far that its tip is between the teeth, your eíTorts 
to give the sibilant, will produce Th, as in í/iink. If you 
attempt to sound its. mate, Z, Th or Dh, as in í/ien, will be 
the result. With a lithpixig perthon the difficulty ithj that 
hith tongue ith too eager to ethc&pe from itih priíAon to tarry 
long enough behind the teeth to produce Eth. Bring the 
tongue up near the palaíe, and let its sides come in contact 
with the lateral gums. Thus you form a broad, roughchan- 
nel in the attic of the mouth; the ribs or rug£e of the roof 
being the rafters, and the papillse of the tongue, the un- 
smoothed floor. Propel the breath through this long, low gar- 
retj and Sh will rustle along. Give it vocality and it becomes 
Zh or Zy, as in a-z-ure. Incline the tonguy floor so that the 
tip of the tongue touches the pal ate; narro w it, so that it does 
not reach the sides of the mouth, and L will flow out. Give 
vocality to the breath, áhd as it passes through the mouth, 
víbrate the tip of the tongue, which playing upon the volume 
of sound, produces R final, as heard in Wa-r. Play a sort of 
tattoo upon it, and you ha ve the trilled R, as in p-r-ay. Take 
a word wrth the vocal initial W, as world. Blow upon it as 
you would in extinguishing a lamp, and as one would natu- 
r^Uy suppose, the world is whiñeá (hworld.) N, with the vq- 
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cal G, produces the clear, ñnging tone oí a bell. Stop its 
vibration, and like the cracked bell, ñnkink, ñnkink, is the 
only sound which is produced. 

This hrief deaoription will give you an idea of the nioe 
dístinction whieh is made between vocal and aspírate articula- 
tions. Some nations entirely disregard it; for example, the 
Welshman says, "I^bwjpy SAupiter ^t iSAenkin i* a wÍ55arí," 
making nine errors in the same number of words; viz. T for 
D; F for V; P for¿ B; Sh for J, twice; Th aspírate for Th 
vocal; and S for Z in three instances. 

X, Take the word tax. Now in sounding the x, you 
will observe that there are two movements of the tongue; 
ihe former, when the root is brought in contact with the pal- 
ate, which produces the k; in the latter, the tip of the tongue 
is darted out like a serpent's, against the teeth, and you have 
the hissing sound s. Do you not see that x is only a com- 
pound of a guttural and a dental, and thai you pronounc© 
iaks precisely as you would taa?? in the word example, x 
occurs again. Suppose that we supply its place with ks; 
here we have it then, eksample. Stop ! eks, eks, we do not 
sound it so in this word; there is too much wind, not sufficient 
vibration and consequent vocal ity. How shall we remedy it? 
The only chango necessary, is to make the whispering ks 
talk lovd, Let us see if we have any vocal spunds of this 
description. Yes, z is the mate of s, and g as heard in good, 
of k; suppose we substituto the mates of k and s for ihem : 
egzample; now we have the qorrect sound of x in this place. 
Not only is i^ a substituto for ks and gz, but when it is the 
first letter or initial of words derived frora the Greek, it casts 
oñ* the g and has the sound of %; thus !^erxes is pronounced 
Zerkses. X then, is not the representativo of any sound 
which is not indicdited by Qther letters either singly or in com* 
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bÍDati(»i, and is retained rather for cmivenieaoe than of ne- 
cessity. C, when a guttural, is sottnded like k, and when a 
dental, like s; for example, the syllable ^cbX is pronounced as 
kaXf and cell as «ell; with tfais letter, therefore, so far as its 
sound is concerned, we could dispense. E seems to be bighly 
privileged among its companions; sometimes it has a substi- 
tuto in c, as we have already seen, and sometimes in q, which 
accompanied by u, does many good offices for k, having the 
same sound; thus quake or kwake, quoit or kwoit. Mr. 
Walker, deprecating such indolence, employed it to bring up 
the rear of words otherwise ending in e, as critick, tactick, 
and thus exhibited the principal and its substitute standing 
side by síde, in the discharge of the same duty, which must 
indeed hetwice, itnoitüeU done. Mr. Webster, thinking such 
an array of similar sounds unnecessary, released the k from 
this degrading position, and it has since resumed its wonted 
air of superiority in written language. 

¥• The ñame of this letter bears as much resemblance 
to its nature, as William does to the character of the person 
to whom it is given. When analyzed, it is resolved into U I 
closely and rapidly pronounced; (u like oo.) These letters 
are also combined in its form; U or V is the upper part, and 
I is united at the curve or angle of the lines. In the Saxon, 
one of ihe constituents of our own language, even the point 
or dot which we usually place above the small i, is retained. 

In sounding I, (a ee; a, as in father, and ee, as in eel,) the 
tongué, before the sound ceases, is brought nearly in contact 
with the roof of the mouth. In giving Y, as in ye, a very 
slight contact actually occurs, and a rapid, muscular move- 
ment of the tongue, as if an effort to prevent a perfect con* 
tact or articulation, to which movement, Y owes its peculiar 
sound« But pommence witli the sound of Y^ as in ye, and 
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while you prolong it, allow the tongue to come into uninter- 
rupted contact with the roof of the mouth, and it will end, 
not with Y, but J. Make the experiment carefully, and you 
will be convinced of the fact. Thus a people who once in- 
habited Jutland, are called lutas, Ytas, Jutes. So we fínd 
in the MsBSo-Gothio alphabet, a dialect of ancient Grermany, 
Y and J indicated by the same character, G. Indeed the 
diílérence in the organic formation of I and J is so slight, that 
the easiest transition from voice or vowel sounds, to' associa- 
ted or mouth sounds, is general ly considered to be, from I to 
J, by an actual contact of the almost touching tongue, to the 
palate; ludea, Judea. But when we consider the sound of Y 
as intermedíate; on the one hand, as the vowel I, and on the 
other, the palatal Ye, almost J, how appropriately may it be 
considered as the link of the two great classes of Glottis and 
Mouth sounds. As a vowel, having the exact sound of I or 
Ee, it does not enrich the vowels, and might be dispensad with, 
and anciently supplied those places where we employ I or E 
only; thus ; 

Modém EngUsh, Ireland, Idle, Iron, Iré', Evil, Hymn. 
Saxon, Yrland, Ydl, Yren, Yrre, Yfel, Ymen. 

In conclusión, then, Y should stand in the scale, thus : 
1 1, as is i-sle, i-n — vowel Y, as in tr-y, dut-y — 
Mouth-sound Y, as in yew — J, as in Jew. 

We have now examinad all the elements of speech, but 
we have examined them separaiely, and can form no better 
conception, from such an investigation of their power and 
harmony, when blended together in coupled sounds, and beau- 
tifully articulated in words and sentences, than, from hear- 
íng thé several notes of the scale, sounded one by one upon 
the flute, we could appreciate the soft melody of its tone^, 
varied and modulated by the breath and fíngers of the skilful 
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musician, into the plaintive air of '*The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer," or the spirit-stimng music of the "Marseilles Hymn." 

Distinct articulation is absolutely indispensable to good 
speaking. The recurrence of such syllables as vlst, tldst, 
skst, st, thst, Iks, bdst, dths and rsts, imperiously demands it. 
While it enables the speaker to enuncíate with greater ease, 
and the hearer to listen with greater pleasure, it also compen- 
sates for weakness of voice, and renders euphonious what 
would otherwise be harsh and dissonant. This articulation 
cannot be acquired without eíTort, long and unwearied; and I 
must be allowed to say, that were Epart of the attention which 
young persons so willingly devote to determining the proper 
obliquity of their toes, or the precise angle at which they 
should carry their heads, or the exact curvature of a bow, 
given to the complex and beautiful niovements of the tongue 
in blending and combining these elements — if this were done, 
the lips of so many persons, otherwise agreeable, would not 
open upon us a relentless fire of sounds, linked and welded 
like chain-shot; salute us with a hissing utterance, that would 
throw a Frenchman into convulsions, or torture us with a 
succession of creaking confusions, more like the filing of a 
saw, than the melody of thought-tinged language. 

Reader, if I have added ought to your little store of happi- 
ness; if I have opened to your visión, a field of new and de- 
lightful contemplation; if I have awakened an interest in the 
subject, which will neverbe abated till life's end, I can, with 
á light heart, bid you farewell. For investígate long and 
diligently as you may, each step will only acquaint }cou with 
the ever-widening prospect beyond, and when Nature's living 
lines grow dim, and the tones of watching friends are hushed 
around you, and your own voice falters, you cantheo say, 
with him of oíd, "I ají lbaenino stilIi !" 
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COMMENDATORY NOTICES. 



From a number of lettera with which Iiterar> gentlemen ha ve 
favored us, wegive tho foUowing extracta: 

From Rey. J. S. Maginnis, Professor of Theohgy in the Ham- 

ilion Lit, ^ Theo, Inst, 

Dear Sir : — I am gratified to state, that it wa£ with mach tat- 
istaction, I examined, in manuscript, severa! Chapters of your 
work on Language. Its stylo and meihod of illastration, are, I 
think, admirab]y adapted to in teres t and instruct the yonng, for 
whose benefít you have wn'tten. Itcontains, aiso, moch valuable 
Information whicli is worthy of the attention of more matare 
minds. * ♦ * * ♦ * 

I trustyou will not hesitate to let it go before the public. 



From John F. Richardson, Professor qfthfi Latín Langtiage 
aiíd Literature in the Hamilton Institution* 
GsifTLEMEN : — I have examined the work of Mr. B. F. Taylor, 
which you aro publishing, entítled ^^Attractions of Languaoe," 
and am happy to add my testimony to thai of others, in its favor. 
1 consider it well adapted toñll an important and useful place in 
a course of Education foryouth, which,! bolieve, has notyet been 
oceupied. The Áuthor has evidentiy pursued a wide rango of 
investigation, and has collected his materials with great care and 
ju«igment. He hasimbodicd an amount of information in regard 
to the natuie, the subjects, tho varieties, the powers and upee of 
Language, which, if well understood, must, I think, not only 
diveet its study of mucli, that, in tho youog student,hasheretofuro 
been ubscqre, and consequently dry and tediouij, but must also 
invest it with a degree of lively interest, which will render the 
entrance upon the study of our language much more invit'mg aud 
promising. This certainJy is a great desiderátum. * * * ^ 

The subjoined Jetter was receivedfrom George R. Perkins, 
Principal of the Utica Academy and Auihor of an Arüh- 

metió, 

I have c&refully examined the first nine chapters of the ^'At< 
TRACTioNs oF Language,^' whtch you wereso kind in forwarding 
to me. It has affordod nio considerable amusement and inuch in- 
Ptruction. Itcontains many facts in Natural Science, presentodto 
the reader iu a very ailraelivc form. Should the sub&equent chap- 
ters be as interesting as those which I have read, I doubt not lh9 
work will be wcll received by the public. 



Prqfessor Eaton of the Hamilion Instíiwtíxm, remarles : 

The plan of the work is original and ingenious; and the Author 
has executed it in a manncr which cannot faíl tointerestandprofit 
the reader. Mr. Taylor seenis to have deeply studied his subjecl, 
and expresses his inatured yiews with great livcliness, cjearness 
and forcé. The work is designed to supply a desiderátum in the 
elementary study af Language, and make a subject proverbially 
dry and irksome to the young mind, attractive and deligUtfal. 

In a private leüer^ the Hon. P. Gridley, Judge of the Fifth 
Circuit of the State of New York, vrrites asfellows : 
I have been delighted with the highly poetical dress in which 
the youthful Author has invested many a grave and philosophical 
principie, lie has certainly succeeded in making the pursuit of it 
truly attractive^ while leading the learner through the flowery 
rneadow^t the deep forestand ihe starlitsky,gathering everywhere 
in his course, argumenis and illustrations in support of his theory. 

From John H. Raymond, Prqfessor of Rhetoric and of the 
English Language in the HamiUon JLit, ^ Theo, Inst. 

Messrs. J. & D. Atwood : — I have perused the eheets of Mr. 
Tavlor's book with no little satisfaction. The subject h one pos- 
Bessing great intrinsic interest, though regarded by most persons, 
strangeJy enougb, as hopelessly dry — and jet not strangcíy, con- 
sidcring how it has been tbe fashion lo treat it. Mr. T.*s method 
is popular and attraciive. His illustrations are numerous, his 
imagery exuberant, hisdiction free and buoyant, — perhaps^at times, 
a trifle too frolicsome, — and I do not see why it should not be a 
i«vorite with the public; especially with the young, for whom the 
Author modestly professes to write* Mature minds, howevor, and 
those well acquainted with his subject, may read tbis . little voiume 
with proiit; and will indeed be best prepared to appreciate itschief 
exeellencl«8, both of matter and manncr. Such, more than others, 
will be fttruck with the originality of the plan, and with the interest 
which a joyous and poetic spirit can throw over this región of 
abstractions. 

*As a Grammarian, I could wish that more of the volame had 
been reserved for the Tkird Part, which treats of language proper; 
but this is a feeling wiih which the majority of Mr. T.'s readcrs 
will not sympathizc, being as well contented as hiniself to linger 
amid the beauties and wonders of inanimato and irratiopal nature, 
and not knowing so well as he, how infínitely more beautiful and 
wondrous the processes» by which the subtilc workings of human 
reason become 8elf*revealed to kindred intelligences. The addi- 
liona 1 Tolume promised in the preface, will, I trust, be wholly given 
to this branch of the subject. An accurate analysis and copious 
illustrations of the Language of Reason^ would well complete tho 
work, which Mr. T. has well begun. 

Uamilton, June 7, 1842, 
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